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A RUSSIAN STATESMAN ON MODERN SOCIETY.* 


A Russian, M. Pobédonostzeff, who 
has directed the political education of 
two emperors, and is now the Pur- 
veyor-General to the Holy Synod, has 
lately published, under the title of 
“Recollections of Moscow,’’a number 
of essays on modern society and ideas. 
These essays have been translated 
both into French and German, and 
they were worth it. To unusual ele- 
vation of thought their author unites 
a close and cogent logic of his own, 
and more than one of the pages of 
his recollections goes to show. that 
mysticism is not always or necessarily 
at war with common sense. But this 
rigid, sober and single-minded man, 
as thorough-going in his antipathies as 
in his admirations, cannot admit the 
possibility of spots on the planets that 
he loves, nor that any stray beam of 
sunshine can ever be quenched in the 
night of error. In the beginning of 
creation light was divided from dark- 
ness. Do not attempt to reconcile 
them! As for chiaroscuro—there is 
no such thing. Good is good, and 
evil is evil, and the two are never 
mixed. 

This inflexible judge condemns in a 
lump, all modern ideas; deploring their 
importation from the West, and their 
propagation in Russia by dangerous 
dreamers and stray doctrinaires, and 
by that “little Muscovite Countess,” 
who makes it a point to admire every- 
thing that is said or written in France. 
Woe to the people who adopt such 
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ideas! and woe—ten times woe, to the 
people who invented them! They are 
so deeply diseased that nothing short 
of a miracle can save them. 

The physicians who merely tell us 
that we are ill, teach us nothing; but 
if M. Pobédonostzeff were more of a 
philosopher he would perceive that 
never since the world was made has 
there been such a thing as a perfectly 
sane society; that the most prosperous 
and flourishing have had their mal- 
adies, and that all maladies are mor- 
tal. Nations are as liable to disease 
as individuals, and we pass our lives 
in defending ourselves against death. 
Our bodies are but sorry machines 
where invisible poisons are _ inces- 
santly manufactured, and we should 
not live a day if, in the divine secrets 
of nature, room had not also been 
made within the organism for what 
the physiologists call protective agents 
and a certain remedial power. “The 
longer we study the relations between 
the physiological and the pathological 
state,” once said a great medical 
authority, “the more clearly we see 
how they interpenetrate one another. 
We do not often need to go far afield 
in our search for the morbific principle. 
It is usually close at hand, ready to 
slip in the instant the organism re- 
laxes its vigilance; whenever there is 
the slightest flaw in the defences 
which protect it against physical, 
chemical or infectious agencies.” 

Societies, like individuals, have the 
best of reasons for dying; and those 
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who do die are not those who are 
most deeply diseased, but those who 
do not defend themselves, who aban- 
don their own cause, shirk the battle 
and go over to the enemy. 

How is the modern man to protect 
himself against his maladies? M. 
Pobédonostzeff would say that he is 
positively enamored of them, and 
cherishes a mortal grudge against 
the physicians who would undertake 
bis cure. The modern man loves his 
infirmities and adores his errors. The 
most serious of them, the one which 
engenders all the rest, is the unreason- 
ing esteem in which he holds his own 
reason, and abstract ideas generally. 
He considers it fatal not to apply the 
latter to all the affairs of this world. 
“And yet, it is only the fool who has 
clear notions and decided opinions 
about everything. The most precious 
conceptions of the human mind are in 
the background of the picture. They 
hover vaguely on the horizon of con- 
sciousness. It is 
conceptions that lucid thoughts arise, 
expand and are developed. Take 
away this visionary background, and 
the only beings left in the world are 
geometers and _ intelligent animals. 
Even the exact sciences would lose the 
grandeur which comes from their 
occult connection with infinite truths 
of which we mortals get but instan- 
taneous and occasional glimpses. 
Mystery is man’s most precious pos- 
session, and not in vain did Plato 
teach that the things which we behold 
here below are but a feeble image of 
the order which exists above.” 

So long as man is happy, reason suf- 
fices him. But when cares, calamities 
and disappointments come, when hap- 
piness, and even justice fail, nothing 
but mystery can calm the _ troubled 
soul. “Then the stars of his child- 
hood and youth come out once more 
on high: early sensations return in all 
their purity, the disinterested love of 
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kindred, parental caresses and coun- 
sels, long-forgotten lessons of rever- 
ence for duty and for God,—all which 
man inherits from eternity at the out- 
set of his career, all which nourished, 
informed and enlightened his soul in 
the beginnings of life. That soul had 
to be plunged into midnight darkness, 
before the heavenly orbs could shine 
forth again from the depths of the 
past.” But the modern man does not 
believe in the past. He believes only 
in the present. He despises tradition, 
he despises history, he despises mys- 
tery. It never occurs to him to inter- 
rogate the Unknown for an explication 
of the conscious life of souls and of 
societies. 

The modern man reduces everything 
to a system,—to formulas and theses. 
He has replaced the old idols by new 
fetiches, whose impotence, if not their 
maleficence, is demonstrated by the 
experience of every day. No matter! 
—they are his fads, and he adores 
them. The modern man has con- 
structed a theory of liberty. He has 
decided that the only free peoples are 
those whose destiny is regulated by 
public opinion, and that public opinion 
is a power only in those countries 
where the press is free. It is through 
the medium of the press that truth 
is revealed to governments;—the press 
—that teeming manufactory of delib- 
erate lies! The modern man claims 
the right to think for himself; he rec- 
ognizes no authority save that of his 
own conscience, and it is usually the 
morning paper which teaches him 
what he ought to think and believe! 
He would blush to obey a king, and 
the ruler he gives himself instead is 
an anonymous journalist whom he 
never saw and never will see, and 
whose sole qualification, perhaps, is 2 
genius for shady affairs. “We can 
hear the bells ring,” says the Russian 
proverb, “but we do not know where 
they are.” 
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The modern man has invented repre- 
sentative government and parliamen- 
tary institutions. He lays it down as 
a fundamental principle that parlia- 
ments represent the interests of the 
people; whereas experience teaches us 
that they have never represented any 
thing except the ambition of scheming 
men, and the private interests of the 
same. The modern man has substi- 
tuted for divine right the sovereignty 
of the people, and is pieased to believe 
that universal suffrage is the sincere 
expression of a nation’s will. When 
will he learn that a nation has no will 
of its own, that it wants only what 
its leaders have persuaded it to want; 
that it is a toy in their hands—a pup- 
pet of which they pull the strings? 
The modern man would have the state 
entirely Jaical, never intermeddling in 
affairs which pertain to the confes- 
sional. He would have civil society 
enfranchised from all ecclesiastical 
influence, and banish the priest alto- 
gether from human affairs. He can- 
not comprehend that it is of the es- 
sence of religion to pervade all the 
affairs of this world, nor that an ut- 
terly unbelieving state is devoid of all 
claim on the respect of men, and ex- 
ercises but a shadow of authority. 
To pretend to govern societies by ab- 
stractions is to misunderstand the first 
principles of human nature, and it is 
thus that the modern man violates our 
instincts, our inclinations, all our 
innate proclivities. We are feeble and 
dependent creatures, and when we en- 
counter force, we feel that we are in 
the presence of something greater 
than ourselves, to which we must bow 
the knee. We are a prey to uncertain- 
ties both of the heart and of the mind, 
and the force which controls renders 
service by imposing its 
will on ours. We are engaged in a 
for happiness, and we dread 
We want a some- 
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choose for us, show us our way, help 
us to fulfil our destiny. Just so long 
as our hearts have not been cor- 
rupted by sophisms nor our brains ob- 
fuscated by a misty metaphysic, we 
readily submit to the power which ap- 
peals to us as worthy of respect; it 
wins our love, even, if, to an authority 
consecrated by time and tradition it 
joins a sincere care for the public 
weal, a reverence for right and jus- 
tice, disinterestedness and a sense of 
proportion—in a sense the proper vir- 
tues of a ruler, and art of command- 


ing. “Great and sacred,” says our 
Russian author, “is the vocation of 
power. Power worthy of the name 


inspires mankind and lends wings to 
his activity. It is, for us, the mirror 
of equity, of dignity, of energy. It is 
a great happiness for those who love 
truth and light and goodness to sub- 
mit to such a power and to feel its in- 
spired action. And it is a huge calam- 
ity to find in its place the ephemeral 
sway of numbers, of the majority— 
the masses; and license under the 
guise of liberty. 

M. Pobédonostzeff is obliged to ad- 
mit, however that force does not al- 
ways display an exact sense of pro- 
portion, nor the essential virtues and 
true art of the ruler. 

“Power,” he says, “sometimes for- 
gets itself so far as to imagine that it 
exists for itself, and not for the ser- 
vice of humanity.” It is hard to sub- 
mit, when one is quite untrammelled, 
and it is a fancy that does not often 
take the conqueror. It is a question 
whether poor humanity suffers more 
from being weakly ruled or over- 
ruled, and, this being so, is it strange 
that the modern man is resolved to 
have, at all costs, his guarantees 
against the abuse of power? 

Force which can command respect 
and exercise self-restraint is a very 
fine thing and it has furnished the 
world with some magnificent spec- 
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tacles; but it cannot be relied upon. 
As the Emperor Alexander I. once 
said to Mme. de Stael, “An intelligent 
and beneficent despot is only a happy 
accident.” 

Doubtless our political idealism has 
often played us false. Doubtless it is 
hard to submit to the capricious tyr- 
rany of the majority, and parliaments 
are hotbeds of intrigue; but, on the 
other hand, in countries where the 
majority does not rule, the intrigues 
of the court are often fraught with 
disaster. Sir Robert Walpole said, 
after the death of Queen Caroline, 
that he should now have to rely ex- 
clusively upon Mme. de Walmoden, 
the King’s mistress; and a publicist of 
the time of George IV. wrote, “The 
King is on our side, and, better still, so 
is the Marchioness of Conyngham.” 
Now it may well be doubted whether 
the rule of a Marchioness of Conyng- 
ham is any better for a people than a 
rule of idealists and newspaper men. 
Force righteously employed and ab- 
sorbing the full intensity of the public 
interest has often proved the salva- 
tion of a people; but often, too, its 
only care is to render life agreeable 
and to furnish the distractions and 
amusements which it is so well able 
to provide. “It may very well hap- 
pen,” as an English statesman once 
remarked, “that the throne may be oc- 
cupied by a fool; in which case it is 
well to furnish him with occupations 
which may prevent his doing too much 
harm.” The conclusion at which we 
arrive is that all forms of government 
have their vices, either open or secret, 
and all societies their maladies. The 
essential thing is that the natural de- 
fences of the organism should be main- 
tained; or, to use the language of mod- 
ern medicine,—so long as the animal 
fluids retain their anti-toxic and bac- 
tericide properties, the case is not des- 
perate. 

“But,” 


says M. Pobédonostzeff, 
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“there are bacteria and bacteria; and 
all microbes are not equally perni- 
cious. What proves that ours are of 
the most dangerous kind is that there 
was never so little true happiness in 
the world as now, nor so many sedi- 
tious, rebellious and discontented 
souls.” 

The modern man began by attribut- 
ing a sort of magic virtue to abstrac- 
tions, to certain consecrated formulas 
which he expected were to transform 
the world, and his hopes have been 
shipwrecked. He gave loose rein to 
his imagination; he caressed his in- 
sensate dreams, and he has only suc- 
ceeded in multiplying indefinitely his 
own needs and desires. “Our life,” 
says the Russian, “has become incred- 
ibly extravagant, formless and false, 
for the reason that there is no order 
or logic in our development; and be- 
cause there has been a complete relax- 
ation of discipline in our thoughts and 
feelings and our general moral sense. 
Both in public and in domestic life, 
simple and natural relations have 
given place to artificial connections, 
and we are learning how difficult it is 
to apply abstract principles to practi- 
cal relations; self-love, once a gradual 
growth, now leaps, at one bound, to 
gigantic proportions and pervades the 
entire ego. Released from all re- 
straint, this ego makes the most ex- 
orbitant pretensions, and assumes 
from the first the arbitrament of its 
own destiny.” The modern man re- 
fuses to submit even to the fundamen- 
tal laws of life. He believes in free- 
dom, and he feels himself to be in 
servitude. He believes in equality, 
and he rages against the hopeless in- 
equality of human conditions and the 
injustice which determines the dispo- 
sition of human lots. He believes in 
fraternity, and he perceives that self- 
ishness was never more rampant, that 
never was there such a crop of tares 
among classes, races and _ nations. 
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The fetiches on which he relied have 
all betrayed him. 

“Your idealogy,” says our author, “in 
substance was to have ennobled both 
souls and societies. Instead, it has 
created fictitious needs, aroused sen- 
sual instincts, propagated every- 
where the worship of materialism and 
the golden calf, produced a_ perfect 
epidemic of false and morbid pride. 
Malcontents are everywhere; men who 
have too lightly put faith in promises 
which have not been kept. You ha- 
rangued them on the subject of their 
rights,—barely mentioning their duties, 
until they came to believe that they 
had no duties, that everything was 
due to them, and all things possible; 
whence they founded all their hopes 
on the unexpected, on luck and 
chance. They looked about them, and 
made up their minds that the great 
prizes were all for the audacious, no 
matter how weak and foolish. 

“An illiterate journalist becomes, all 
at once, a personage. A commonplace 
advocate acquires the reputation of a 
great orator. A charlatan in science 
poses as a learned professor. An un- 
taught youth becomes a magistrate, a 
judge, a deputy, and proposes laws. 
A blade of grass which sprouted only 
vesterday puts on the airs of a sturdy 
iree.” Never was there such a glut of 
fictitious values in the market of life. 
Some continue as long as they live to 
derive great profits from these specu- 
lations, and death only reveals that 
their success was one of theft. Others 
have become insolent, and their g.ory 
falls into dust and ashes. The age of 
abstraction—of grand ideas, is also 
the age of usurped reputations, inso- 
lent prosperity, immoral risks, false 


, 


estimates, discomfiture and  bank- 
ruptey. 

Ve victi! Woe to those who have 
failed! How is the anguish of such 


men to be softened, their mortification 
soothed? 


Their precious theories have 
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dried up the very sources of consola- 
tion. Formerly we felt that there was 
something above us. We clung to the 
thought of a sovereign and mysterious 
power which regulated our destinies 
and dispensed good and evil, whose 
rigors were but tests and trials to 
which it costs us little to submit. 

But since we have ascertained that 
we are our own masters, it follows 
that our misfortunes, our defeats, our 
hapless adventures, must all be attri- 
buted to our own mistakes. We have 
nobody now to answer for us; no 
surety, no support, no comforter but 
ourselves. Ptolemy’s astromony made 
the heavens revolve about the earth; 
the philosophy of the present day 
makes life and the world revolve 
about the individual. It teaches that 
we are the centre of the universe, 
whereas we once imagined that centre 
to be outside of man, above him, above 
the world, above the entire creation. 
The more you enhance the sentiment 
of the ego, the more you aggravate 
man’s sufferings, and irritate his 
wounds. To all the inevitable miseries 
of life, you have added that of disap- 
pointed hope, and “all that the proud 
can know of pain.” The malcontents, 
whose name is legion, have a perfect 
right to say to you, “In the name of 
sacred liberty and sacred equality, you 
offered us all things; we accepted, and 
you have given us nothing.” 

The reader will understand that we 
have been giving the substance of M. 
Pobédonostzeff’s views. Those whom 
he succeeds in persuading that we live 
in the unhappiest times of history, in 
an age accursed, and that we are cor- 
rupt to the very marrow, through the 
influence of abstract principles and 
parliamentary institutions, may well 
inquire of him anxiously what remedy 
he can suggest for the evil which is de- 
vouring us. He knows but one: a re- 
turn to the state of primitive inno- 
cency. Thank God, there are a few 
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simple souls yet left in the world. En- 
deavor to increase their number. You 
pique yourself on enlightening and in- 
structing the populace. Have the 
goodness to leave it alone, to its own 
native candor. Treat it not like a 
reasoning machine, but like a living 
creature which must be carefully 
purged of a false leaven, fit to corrupt 
the entire mass. 

According to M. Pobédonostzeff it is 
not the priests who teach the people to 
believe. They are believers by a sort 
of natural instinct, and the function of 
the church is merely to protect this 
precious instinct against unhealthy 
influences from without. The Pur- 
veyor-in-chief to the Holy Synod be- 
lieves in the spontaneous generation 
of faith. It is a seed mysteriously 
fructified, which will flourish and blos- 
som, if only its growth be not hindered 
by rash and _ perverse’ gardeners. 
Every one of us feels that he has with- 
in him a single living and immortal 
soul, which we never confound either 
with nature or with humanity. God 
is within us. We need not to go forth 
and seek him. The people believes—- 
because it believes; and it will never 
have any better reason for faith than 
this. Do not teach men to reason 
about their faith. The simplest senti- 
ments are the sincerest. The moment 
they are transformed into ideas, they 
undergo a sorrowful change. Distrust 
formulas. They always’ represent 
something incomplete, uncertain, con- 
ditional and false. The object of my 
faith is something infinitely above me, 
something which is, and has been for 
ages—which is invariable and eternal, 
which I cannot grasp in my poor 
-thought, but which fills and envelops 
me. The principle of life, the im- 
measurable and everlasting universe: 
these things cannot be expressed by 
a logical formula.” 

M. Pobédonostzeff thinks that the 
Russian people has this advantage 
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over all the other nations of earth, 
that its clergy do not make a point of 
ieaching, of catechising, and of redu- 
cing to logical order what is divinely in- 
fantine in the popular belief. The 
Russians are the most religious people 
on earth. Whence comes their religi- 
ous life? If you attempt to trace it to 
its source, you find nothing. The Bible 
does not exist for those who cannot 
read. There remains public worship, 
the holy office, a few prayers handed 
on from the father and mother to the 
children, and which constitute the sole 
link between the church and the flock. 
Sometimes in remote districts the peo- 
ple do not understand one word of the 
ritual, not even the Lord’s Prayer, 
which they recite in such a manner as 
quite to take away its sense. 

And yet, in the depths of these rude 
and untaught souls, as at Athens there 
has been erected, we know not by 
whom, an altar to the Unknown God. 
“To all of them the truth that Provi- 
dence presides over every event of life 
is so indisputable, it carries such con- 
viction, that, at the hour of death, 
these to whom no man has ever spoken 
of God, open their arms as to a well- 
known and long-expected guest; and 
simply and literally give up their souls 
to Him. Respect the innocence of the 
people. If it is lost, try to restore it. 
If there be such a thing as happiness, 
it must consist in that pure and primi- 
tive state of the soul, where self-con- 
sciousness and self-recollection suffice 
for peace, where’ there is no craving 
for knowledge, but the infinite is re- 
flected in the individual like the sun in 
a drop of dew. 

And the very worst of all the foes of 
our happiness, alas! are the pedantic 
devotees of pedagogy. Universal 
education, gratuitous and obligatory 
primary teaching—that grievous in- 
vention of the Occident—is beginning to 
prevail in Russia, and is causing incal- 
culable evil there. “We have become 
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enamored of the public school and its 
ambitious programs, and it is being es- 
tablished on all sides to the detriment 
of the true school—the school of 
morals, founded upon the vital influ- 
ences of family, social environment, 
and daily occupation; the only school 
where man can acquire the strength 
necessary for preserving his moral bal- 
ance, and_ struggling successfully 
against his own evil tendencies, and 
the temptations of the heart and 
mind.” 

Consult the people themselves. They 
are wiser than you; they will tell you 
that it is well enough to know how to 
read, write and cipher; but that man- 
ual labor demands a physical training 
which should begin with the earliest 
years; that the sailor is fitted for his 
calling by a childhood passed upon the 
water; the miner by going down, as a 
mere boy, into the bewels of the earth; 
the farmer by passing his early days 
among the cattle and beside the 
plough, in the fields and the meadows 
and an intimate association with na- 
ture. But you would have him aspire 
to rise above his condition. You wish 
him to become a man, and you fancy 
that chemistry, geology and physics 
are necessary to manhood. To-morrow 
you will be teaching him medicine, 
jurisprudence and _ political science. 
You propose to teach him to reason, 
and you begin by putting the notion 
into his head, that on the day when 
every peasant and mechanic shall be 
eapable of constructing a syllogism, 
the world will be saved. You forget 
that a beneficent power has endowed 
simple souls with a power of inertia, 
without which there ‘ould be no sta- 
bility in human institutions; that the 
men who reason little, or not at all, 
are the ballast of societies, and that a 
craft without ballast drifts at the 
mercy of the waves. You also forget 
that you yourselves, in the common af- 
fairs of life, make far less account of 
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the logical faculty and skill in argu- 
ment of your associates, than of their 
native good sense. It is not syllo- 
gisms that will save the world, but good 
hearts and honest minds. 

You attempt to imbue the masses 
with a taste for abstract ideas, and 
you also preach to them the worship of 
facts. You understand by this term, 
palpable, certain, indisputable facts, 
material facts which are guaranteed by 
science. But these facts too, need to be 
interpreted and explained, and when 
it comes to penetrating their true 
meaning, the most learned savant has 
only hypotheses to propose; and hypo- 
theses vary from age to age. You in- 
vite the populace to solve the questions 
of the day! With what profound wis- 
dom and enlightened prudence you 
must credit the masses! 

The sphinx of the fable lay in wait 
for people at the cross-ways. She pro- 
pounded her riddles, and woe to those 
who did not guess them! The sphinx 
of ancient Egypt was a gentler and 
more beneficent being. <A_ pacific 
creature, half human and half animal, 
she dwelt in the neighborhood of tem- 
ples and royal tombs, and men saw in 
her the image of mysterious contem- 
plation, self-involved and _ subsisting 
on the sacred presence of the divine 
majesty. The sphinx of the present 
day is an offshoot of the Greek imagi- 
nation, and a different thing alto- 
gether. Ferocious, dangerous, of de- 
moniac origin, begotten of Typhon and 
Echidna, she represents the barbaric 
Tartar spirit; and the mystery which 
involves her is not that of contempla- 
tive thought; it is the mystery of vio- 
lence and destruction; the spirit of 
eavil, dispute and revolt. Do not put 
the simple in the way of that ugly 
sphinx. She will devour those. who 
stumble in their replies to her captious 
questions. 

Leave the people their legends: and 
do not forbid them, in the name of his- 
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toric truth, to believe in goodness and 
truth. Their beliefs are incarnated 
in living images. Take away these 
images, and you impoverish their 
hearts, and sadden their lives. The 
favorite reading of the Russian people 
is the lives of the saints. These heroes 
of the spiritual war were men; they 
knew, like us, the weakness of the 
flesh, the fluctuations of thought, the 
uncertainty of the will, but they came 
out of the battle victorious; and if the 
imagination of their biographers has 
sometimes embellished their adven- 
tures, the tale is still true in the 
main. The application of analysis to 
sacred things is often malicious; al- 
ways devastating . It is the evil-dis- 
posed who says to the simple-minded: 
“Why do you pray to St. Nicholas? 
Has St. Nicholas ever been known to 
answer prayer?’ Respect pious le- 
gends and innocent superstitions. In 
attempting to remove them, you risk 
pulling up the wheat along with the 
tares. 

A celebrated poet has told us how 
Moses once found in the wilderness a 
shepherd engaged in fervent prayer. 
He was saying to God: “How shall I 
find thee? My heart so longs for 
thee! I would fain serve thee—bind 
thy sandals, wash thy garments, comb 
thy hair, kiss thy feet, and give thee 
the milk of my ewes!” Moses was 
highly scandalized, and exclaimed: 
“Shepherd, thou blasphemest, God is 
a spirit. He has no need of sandals 
and vestments and ewe’s milk.” 

The poor man was stricken with de- 
spair. He could not imagine a being 
without a body and so he ceased to 
serve God. Then God said to Moses: 
“Why hast thou so used my servant? 
Every man receives from me the form 
of hfs spirit and the fashion of his 
speech. What is evil for thee is good 
for another. What is poison for thee 
is honey for another.” Let us leave 
the poor their honey. If we like 


our poisons, let us keep them to our- 
selves. 

Our professors of pedagogy will read 
M. Pobédonostzeff’s books with a 
mixture of amazement and contempt, 
and yet there is sound judgment in it, 
and lessons which they might profit- 
ably learn. I fear, however, that the 
Purveyor-General of the Holy Synod 
is himself, in his way, a bit of a Uto- 
pian. Is it possible to keep the people 
in a state of innocency when every- 
thing conspires to wean them from it— 
manners, institutions, ideas, the genius 
of the age, new industries, miraculous 
inventions, all helping to transform, 
from day to day, our habits, desires 
and dreams, and the very world we 
live in? And when once their ingen- 
uousness is lost, can it be restored to 
them? The virginity of the mind is 
like the other virginity. “Thou art 
gone, thou art fled,” sang Sappho, “and 
rever wilt thou return.” 

And is it, after all, absolutely certain 
that we are living at the most disas- 
trous period of the world’s history? Is 
innocency of mind a real guarantee for 
happiness? Must we admit that dis- 
content is a malady peculiar to the na- 
tions who are ruled by abstractions? 
M. Pobédonostzeff talks complacently 
about that ancient Egypt, where the 
sphinxes were peaceable and friendly 
beings,and revealed to man those mys- 
teries only upon which it is good and 
sweet to meditate. And there is no 
doubt that the Egypt of the Pharaohs 
was, of all human societies, the best 
ordered and regulated, the most unlike 
ours, the farthest removed from grand 
principles and abstract theories, de- 
structive criticism and mischievous 
and indiscreet analysis, and that it 
was never, never accused of having in- 
vented universal suffrage or the sep- 
aration of Church and State. 

And yet, if we are to trust an ancient 
scribe who lived under the twelfth 
dynasty, the valley of the Nile was 2 
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valley of woe, resounding with sighs 
and groans, where the poor and ignor- 
ant had calamities and sinking of 
heart, for which even their sphinxes 
could not console them. “I have seen 
violence, violence! I have seen the 
fireman at the mouth of the furnace, 
with fingers rough as the skin of the 
crocodile. The cunning worker in 
metal gets no more rest than the day 
laborer. Night, they say is free, but 
he must work all night long. The 
stone-cuiter crouches from sunrise to 
sunset, his knees and his back are 
broken. The barber breaks his arms 
to earn his wages. The boatman goes 
down to Natho for a pittance and has 
not a moment in which to visit his 
orchard. The mason is spent with toil. 
He muncbhes his crust and goes home 
to beat his wife and child. The 
weaver is worse off than a woman, 
and his misery weighs him down. The 
dyer’s fingers smell of rotting poisons, 
his eyes are extinguished with weari- 
ness. The shoemaker must suck the 
juices of his leather for nutriment.” 
It is true that the old scribe who 
traced these  heart-breaking lines 
makes no complaint of his own calling, 
and exhorts his son to prefer it to all 
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others. But the young man was ap- 
parently hard to persuade. He had 
seen his sire at work and had come to 
the conclusion that the scribes—that is 
to say the intellectual people of that 
day—were miserable wretches, that 
there was little marrow in the bones 
they gnawed, and that literature is, of 
all avocations, the most hazardous and 
ungrateful. Scribe or dyer, this earth 
will always be full of malcontents, and 
after all it is well that it should be so. 
The majority are very uncomfortable, 
and give great and unnecessary annoy- 
ance to the few who are at peace. 
Some few fulfil their mission and ren- 
der an essential service to humanity 
byimparting their own spirit of unrest. 
They prevent mankind from sleeping, 
and as a matter of fact, this world is 
not a tent, set up merely to sleep in. 
The great saints whose legends the 
Russian people so love to meditate 
were themselves of the race of the 
eternally discontented. They too were 
nourished on abstractions and the 
world into which they were born 
pleased them so little that they burned 
with the desire to change it, and their 
vocation, as one of themselves has 
said, haunted them all day like a sin. 
G. Valbert. 
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It is not impossible that a reflective 
stranger might find more food for 
thought in watching a League match 
at football than in studying any other 
spectacle which England at present 
offers. The Cup tie at the Crystal 
Palace last year was more interesting 
than the Jubilee pageant on its way to 
St. Paul's. Glorious and wealthy em- 


pires are no novelty upon earth; the 
empire of English games over English 
Lord Rosebery, 


minds is quite new. 


who was present, called the final 
match for the English Cup an Olym- 
pian struggle. The difference between 
an Olympian struggle and a match at 
Birmingham or Liverpool is more 
striking than the resemblance. On the 
plain in Elis, under the hot summer 
sun, amidst statues and temples the 
yreek crowd met together for five or 
six days, with many other hopes and 
objects beyond those connected with 
athletic contests. The Olympian 
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games were a national spectacle, a na- 
tional congress and market; they gave 
occasion for indulging in the intensely 
local Greek patriotism, and only oc- 
curred every four years. AS many 
people as all Greece sent to Olympia 
meet every Saturday afternoon in 
many of our large towns with no other 
object than that of seeing a game of 
football. There are no marble statues 
in Bramall Lane,no hot sun on the win- 
ter afternoons, no clear blue sky at 
any time, but the spectators have 
usually to endure the extreme misery 
of standing in wet and cold, and the 
discomfort of not being able to move 
hand or foot; further, it is the distin- 
guishing feature of our great modern 
games that the end aimed at is the 
success, not of an individual, but of 
his party, and the exertions necessary 
to secure this are more various and 
exacting than any that attend on 
single effort. The Greeks and Romans 
never realized that the sight of eleven 
athletes working for a common end, 
each subordinating his skill to that of 
his ten companions, is at least eleven 
times as fascinating as that of one 
man working for his own hand. It 
may, at any rate, be counted for 
righteousness to us that the battles at 
the Crystal Palace can _ satisfy the 
same needs as those in the Amphi- 
theatre used to do, and are not nearly 
so brutalizing. Yet a constant attend- 
ant at great football matches must 
have seen more than once a large 
crowd vertere pollicem in a manner 
which made him thankful that murder 
is illegal. The excitement is so infec- 
tious that a Lord Chesterfield might 
he found now waving his hat on his 
elegant cane, now hooting savagely at 
an offending referee. Whether it tends 
to good or evil, football is a mighty 
influence whose importance has even 
yet hardly been realized. If this in- 
fluence is evil, every class in society 
is in more or less danger, for the uni- 
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versities play under the same rules 
as the Board schools, and a cup tie 
draws together people who would 
otherwise never rub shoulders. ‘The 
organization is most complete. A son 
of the people, a future laborer or 
loafer, after kicking the football in a 
desultory way ever since he could 
stand alone, finds on going to an ele- 
mentary school that it is a member of 
a league, counting its points, making 
its protests, legislating in the same 
serious way as its seniors do. The 
next step which a promising player 
takes is into some junior club of high- 
sounding name—Britannia Vulcan, or 
Blue Star, or Albion—and after that 
his progress will depend upon himself. 
If he can play football very well he 
need never fear lest his light be hid- 
den under a bushel. He will shoot up 
in the world of Association football 
like a rocket going up amidst a buzz 
of admiration, and very often the com- 
parison does not end there. For either 
2 man can play football very well, or 
he cannot; there is no gracious inter- 
mediate state, as in cricket, where a 
Iman can earn an honorable living by 
teaching others how to play. 

A curious sermon upon a text from 
Herodotus might be preached by any 
one acquainted with the recent pro- 
gress of football. Herodotus told the 
world a very long time ago that games 
had been invented by the Lydians in 
order to distract themselves when suf- 
fering under a grievous famine. The 
games do not seem to have been very 
exciting, but presumably fulfilled their 
purpose. Now, when the misery of a 
long, cruel strike has settled down 
upon a manufacturing district, and the 
actual pinch of famine is being felt by 
nearly every one, the sums taken at 
the big football matches do not fall 
off in the same proportion as all other 
receipts from the _ starving people. 
Threepence or sixpence are hoarded 
up all the week in order that the mind 
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may have its brief period of excite- 
ment and uplifting, which makes up 
for the weary, sordid days of the past 
week. The astonishing increase in 
the numbers that play and watch 
others play the great English games 
is largely due to the dull monotony of 
life in our large towns; it is the abso- 
lute necessity of some change, some 
interest outside the daily work which 
has long ceased to be interesting, that 
causes the huge crowds at the weekly 
football matches. This weariness is 
also the reason for the prevalence of 
starting-price betting. If we put our- 
selves into the position of a fitter in 
some iron-works, or a clerk in an office, 
we can see how great a diversion is 
caused by having a shilling or two at 
stake in some race to be run in the 
afternoon. There is the pleasure of 
discussing the chances, the mental ex- 
ercise of speculating on the latest 
news or rumors, the consideration of 
the weather and its possible effect, 
the excitement of anticipation, and, on 
rare occasions, for everybody cannot 
always lose, the keen joy of winning 
so many times the stake. For there 
never was any man yet, however 
many losing bets he had made in sue- 
cession, that failed to take credit to 
himself when he at last backed the 
right horse, and to think that betting 
was a good game when you had 
brains to use your information. Foot- 
ball is just as much a diversion from 
the daily round and common task. A 
walk at night round one of the Lanca- 
shire or Midland towns—places whose 
names summon up memories to the 
ensual hearer of fine foothall teams 
and matches, rather than of trade or 
municipal greatness—will reveal how 
deeply interested the people are in 
football. Almost every fragmentary 
snatch of conversation which one 
hears is a piece of football criticism 
er prophecy. The folk are as sensi- 
tive to canards as the Paris Bourse. 
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Money, however, does not change 
hands very readily; the canny North- 
erner is not going to bet evens or give 
odds on his fancy over so uncertain an 
issue as a football match, when he 
can get tens or twenties against a 
horse in fair and open market. The 
idolatry of the game often gives occa- 
sion for strange spectacles. 

“Who is he that cometh like an hon- 
ored guest?’ is a question on the lips 
ef many at certain festive occasions 
in the railway stations of northern 
towns. An immense crowd of people 
is waiting for somebody; brass bands 
are in attendance, and when the train 
steams in, the hero of the hour goes 
triumphant down the street amidst 
the blare of trumpets and the cheers 
of thousands. It is not a Cabinet Min- 
ister coming to his constituency, nor a 
great soldier welcomed back to his 
birthplace; it is a football player, 
whom the town club has just pur- 
chased from Scotland, to have and to 
hold so long as they like. They have 
paid a long price, and here are the 
townsfolk coming up in swarms to see 
whether he looks full value for the 
money. In a week, supposing that 
his legs and head are not all that they 
were represented to be, he will, during 
a match, have the crowd jeering, 
hooting at him, shouting epithets and 
jests with all the light plebeian humor 
of the north. Association football, as 
it is now played, commands more 
money and support than any game 
the world has ever seen. It is many 
years younger than the Rugby game; 
indeed, the latter grew slowly during 
many years to its present form; As- 
sociation could almost be said to have 
leaped on to earth full-armed. It be- 
gan in the south. Enthusiasts who 
faced jeers and taunts had their re- 
ward, and the game made its way 
northwards. There it was  passion- 
ately adopted hy that people whose 
warped sporting instincts are so diffi- 
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cult to understand, even when they 
are quite familiar. For a time it was 
played as a game; money was not a dis- 
turbing element; but the warped in- 
stincts asserted themselves—the main 
chance is not ignored for long north 
of the Trent—and the clubs began to 
import players from all sides, in order 
to gratify the prevailing desire to get 
the better of one’s neighbor. 

The football professional is often 
compared with the paid cricketer, and 
it is added that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander... A 
proverb seems to clinch an argument 
for some people, triumphantly driving 
the last nail home. The cases are not 
similar. The cricket professional 
works hard and steadily for his wages; 
matches are the least important item 
in most club. professionals’ work. 
They are engaged as practice bowlers, 
and must be on their ground every 
day. Their employment is as regular 
as that of any other skilled artisans, 
and in consequence there is no more 
hard-working, sober body of men. 
Those who are skilled enough to play 
for their counties earn their money by 
the sweat of their faces day after day 
in all kinds of weather. Compared 
with these men, the football profes- 
sional is an idler. He plays, as a rule, 
for an hour and a half on two after- 
noons in the week, and he should train 
for a few minutes each day; all the 
rest of the week is his own. The sys- 
tem would not work so badly if the 
men worked at a trade, as they might 
well do; but the temptation to idle is 
too strong. The class from which 
they are drawn is one that neither 
looks before nor after, and, if they 
know, they cannot realize, that their 
career will be short. A football player 
does not often keep his form until he is 
thirty years of age, whereas the best 
professional cricketers frequently play 
in the best matches until they are 
forty, and then find abundance of 
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work ready for them as long as they 
keep their heaith, The demand by 
schools and colleges for good coaches 
is greater than the supply. An old 
cricketer can train the young idea, and 
fight his battles over again, honored 
and respected, telling how “there are 
but three good men left in England, 
and one of them is fat and grows old.” 
On the other hand, when a footballer 
has ended his meteoric career, he 
usually finds himself left without a 
trade, without money, and perhaps 
with a wife and children. The place 
he knew forgetteth him. He has lived 
the worst life possible for a man who 
has to settle down and earn his bread. 
During five or six years he has had 
lenty of money and pleasure, he has 
received money for playing a game he 
loves, and has been the darling of 
thousands of people in his own class of 
life. The danger arising from such 
popularity is very great. At a great 
football match, seven men out of ten 
would be delighted if one of the heroes 
of the day should accept a drink from 
them, and the flying forward or stal- 
wart back is exposed to such tempta- 
tion all the week long. Club directors 
know this only too well. They often 
have to suspend their best players for 
what is euphemistically termed “ne- 
glect of training regulations.” After 
all the adulation, after a man has 
heard his name fly living over the lips 
of men, after he has lived on the best 
for nothing, how is he to set himself 
sternly to work and earn a hard-won 
living as a fitter or a laborer? He is 
too old to become a skilled artisan. 
The luckiest and longest-headed man- 
age to get themselves set up in pub- 
lic-houses, and so long as they limit 
themselves to selling the drink, they 
do well; but, of course, they form a 
very small proportion of the whole 
number. 

The worst feature of professional 
football is its sordid nature. The men 
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who, towards the end of the eighties, 
headed the movement and fought the 
first battles for professionalism never 
realized how far the new system 
would go. They had seen that coun- 
ties in cricket could be represented by 
strangers; the Lancashire eleven of 
those days was a case in point. No- 
body thinks the worse of Frank Sugg 
or of Lancashire because he came 
from Derbyshire, or of Mold because 
he bettered his prospects by exchang- 
ing Northamptonshire for Lancashire. 
But what was the exception in cricket 
has become the rule in Association 
football. The “team of all the talents” 
is an eclectic body whose constituent 
parts come from all the quarters of 
Great Britain. A whole machinery of 
law has been evolved to deal with 
claims and prices, transfers and prior 
rights, until, ridiculous as it seems, the 
advertisements in a leading athletic 
weekly remind one of those once pub- 
lished by southern newspapers in the 
American slave states. A first-class 
team is now recruited by means that 
savor of bribery and corruption. The 
club agent goes to a small town where 
a good player is known to reside, and 
tries by offers of a big bonus and big 
wages to seduce him from his present 
club. If the good folk of that town or 
village hear of his attempt, that hon- 
est agent runs for his life, and puts 
himself many miles away. Scotch 
people have been known to take the 
strongest measures with strangers try- 
ing to seduce Sandy or Jock to the 
land of promise in the South. Strin- 
gent legislation has been found neces- 
sary by the chief- clubs to protect 
themselves from one another. A _ pro- 
fessional is registered for one League 
club, and one only. If the club wishes 
io part with him, he is sold to the 


highest bidder, the club_ receiving 
what is delicately called “transfer 
money.” 


Many of these professionals are 
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Scotchmen, the Scotch temperament 
seeming to be admirably suited to 
football, whether Association or Rug- 
by, and for a long time the Scotch 
authorities refused to allow these 
traitors to represent their country in 
international matches. A few years 
ago their hand was forced by the fact 
that most of their best players were 
earning money in England, and the 
remnant were too weak to furnish a 
team which could beat their rivals. 
But the most remarkable example 
ever seen of sport converted into busi- 
ness, very dirty business, has been af- 
forded by the “Test Matches.” At 
the end of each season until this year 
the last two clubs of the First League 
have had to play the first two clubs 
of the Second League, the latter striv- 
ing for promotion, the former to re- 
tain their place. One of the clubs in 
danger of losing its status, was actu- 
ally lent players by friendly clubs who 
were exempt from the ordeal, for the 
express purpose of playing in these 
matches. Over Association football 
the sporting feeling of Englishmen 
seems to have been diverted into a 
strange channel. Men’s ideas of good 
and bad “sport” seem quite awry. 
One can almost believe the club man- 
agers capable of indulging on their 
own account in the fraud and chica- 
nery wherein they steep themselves for 
the sake of their club. They have an 
unpleasant experience when a team 
fares so badly that its receipts almost 
vanish, and it is necessary to sell the 
best players, so to speak, by public 
auction, in order to get money for 
present needs. And here is found evi- 
dence which shows how much the peo- 
ple in the North are demoralized. 
iverybody is familiar with the stout- 
hearted partisan who rejoices at vic- 
tory, mourns over defeat, and loves his 
elub through fair and foul. In these 
days a team must win its matches, or 
it is ruined. Logically, everybody 
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must win, and since that is impossible, 
the side must at least win its matches 
at home before its own supporters. 
Any one who studies the League 
tables will see that is what really hap- 
pens. Most teams, to speak gener- 
ally, win at home and lose away from 


home. That club which wins the 
largest proportion of matches on 
strange grounds usually finds itself 


champion of the League. 

The anomalous condition of the Rug- 
by game at present is notorious, as the 
possession of money has sapped the 
morals of clubs in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. The English Union strictly 
forbade the payment and bribing of 
players; the rules as to professional- 
ism are detailed under forty-five 
heads. But the money was there; 
greater and greater sums rolled into 
the club coffers every Saturday, and 
the gold burnt holes in the managers’ 
pockets. They wanted to insure their 
best players’ fidelity, to attract other 
players to their teams, to seduce good 
men from rival teams. A system be- 
gan of petty treachery, mean cheating 
and espionage, which almost passes 
belief. The Union was vigilant; the 
clubs were bent on bribery and cor- 
ruption, and they sometimes evaded 
the master’s eye, sometimes were 
aught and punished. The Committee 
of the Yorkshire Union five years ago 
could tell strange stories of ingeni- 
ous devices, of money dropped into 
men’s boots or slipped into the hand 
in lavatories by seeming-virtuous of- 
ficials, of tons of coal arriving from 
nowhere and stopping at football 
players’ houses. The miserable game 
was played until convictions became 
too numerous. Then the detected 
ones met together and barred out their 
masters; they were tired of lectures 
and canings, so they left the old 
school, and started one in which brib- 
ery might be not only unpunished, but 
They have already al- 


compulsory. 
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tered the rules of their game, that it 
may please the spectators by being 
faster and fiercer. Humor is not a 
general gift in the North, or the pros- 
perous Northern Union would drop the 
silly pretence that they only pay their 
players a few shillings a week for the 
hour’s~ work they lose on Saturday 
afternoons. It was, we are supposed 
to believe, the attraction of six shil- 
lings a week that induced the mem- 
bers of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land clubs to leave their employment 
in large numbers and come to York- 
shire and Lancashire; that led men 
who had been actually chosen as rep- 
resentatives of England to forego that 
honor and join the Northern Union; 
that brought the wily Welshman all 
the way from the Bristol Channel. 
The following is a verbal extract from 
Pearson’s Athletic Record of the date 
December 8, 1897, a paper most de- 
cidedly unprejudiced against profes- 
sional football. It is in the form of a 
leaderette under the title “The State 
of the Market”: 


The price of these players is rather 
instructive. Badger in the market 
fetched £75 and 50s. a week to the end 
of the season. No mention is made 
whatever of summer pay. Badger is 
presumably one of the sixteen best 
three-quarters in the kingdom, or, to 
put it another way, one of the best 
eight centres. Now, in the case of a 
soccer player of such repute, figures 
like these would be laughed to scorn. 
What does it mean? To our mind it 
conveys the idea that those who pull 
the wires of these clubs in the north 
have in their innermost hearts the 
idea that in the future financial diffi- 
culties await them. 


So far the contagion has not spread 
to the South, where the influence of 
the public schools and the Universities 
is strong. Indeed, the reason why 
liugby remained an amateur game so 
much longer than “Soccer” is that it 
was always preferred by the better 
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classes of athletes. At the present 
time it is much more keenly played 
and watched at the Universities than 
its rival. Association has touched 
pitch and been shockingly defiled. 
North and South are now alike, and 
seon the only football played, as used 
to be the case, for love of the game, 
will be seen amongst University men. 

The influence of cricket upon the 
spectators makes undoubtedly for 
good. Apart from the physical gain of 
spending the day in the sun, there is 
an air of courtesy and self-restraint 
about the game itseif which has its 
due effect. There are very few im- 
portant cricket grounds on which the 
behavior of the crowd is anything 
but irreproachable. Generally the 
spirit of fair play is present; if the 
home side is cheered vehemently, the 
skill of the visitors is generally recog- 
nized. In football also, when club 
meets club in what are grimly styled 
“friendly matches,” to distinguish 
them from the fierce encounters in 
League and cup matches, players and 
spectators know how to behave them- 
selves, and it is nobody’s fault that 
the game, however fairly played, has 
not the humanizing influence of 
cricket. The effect of League matches 
and cup ties is thoroughly evil. Men 
go in thousands, not to study and ad- 
mire skill or endurance, but to see 
their team gain two points or pass into 
the next round. The end, not the 
means, is everything. Rough play, so 
long as it escapes punishment from 
the referee, is one means to the end, 
and delights the crowd. Nothing but 
the firmest action by the Association 
assaults on and 
The passions are excited to 
feeling. 
after a 


prevents referees 
players. 
the highest pitch of human 


Referees in former days, 


match, were often hunted by enraged 
partisans, and were brutally treated, 
unless protected by the police or the 
opposite faction, for naturally a ref- 
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eree does not always displease both 
sides. The excitement during the 
match is epidemic, and twenty thou- 
sand people, torn by emotions of rage 
and pleasure, roaring condemnation 
and applause, make an alarming spec- 
tacle. Every Saturday in winter more 
than a million people are cheering and 
hooting round the football grounds. 
That the tendency of it all is towards 
brutality cannot be doubted by any 
one who has seen the behavior to a 
stranger who may have played 
roughly, and to one of the local cham- 
pions who has “floored his man.” In 
the former case groans and hoots 
make pandemonium; the foulest 
curses of an artisan’s vocabulary are 
shouted—and the British workman 
does not swear like a comfit-maker'’s 
wife: murder and sudden death seem 
to be abroad. Towards their own 
pet, for the same act, the crowd is en- 
thusiastic, facetious; their faces are 
smiled into more lines than there are 
in the Times Atlas; roars of laughter 
peal at the sufferer’s expense; it is 
“Guid owd Tommy's ower much for 
’im.” So little of the courtesy is there 
which leads men to applaud their op- 
ponents’ efforts at cricket or the Rugby 
game. Even the salaried heroes find 
no mercy if they play badly or meet 
a better team. After a goal or two 
have been scored by the visitors, one 
might think that the home goal-keeper 
Was a personal enemy of some thous- 
ands of his fellow citizens, so violent 
is the language used towards him. 
Women are as much out of place at a 
at the 
even if 


Teague match as they were 
Olympian games. However, 
the tie is lost, all hopes of the cup are 
not yet extinguished. The dramatic 
unities are violated, and the last act 
of the play takes place in the council- 
chamber. are laid on all 
kinds of grounds, and, as very few 
clubs have clean records, there is no 


Charges are met by 


Protests 


lack of material. 
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counter-charges, and all the details 
are swallowed with avidity by the pub- 
lic. The dirty linen is washed over 
and over again, and never becomes 
cleaner. The newspapers fatten upon 
the garbage; in fact, the behavior of 
the press is one of the most lament- 
able features of the football mania. 
In these days the mission of the 
press is to “lead its regiment from be- 
hind,” to follow in the wake of public 
opinion, and exaggerate to the utmost 
the feelings and beliefs of the moment. 
The newspaper world has seen in.the 
football madness chances of increased 
circulation, and they have devoted 
themselves, not so much to chronicle 
the results of matches, which is of 
course in their sphere of duty, as to 
produce spicy columns of scandal and 
slander. The football reporters hang 
about the grounds, interview players 
and managers, publish anything they 
can discover or invent. If one club 
thinks itself aggrieved by another, the 
object of the press is to inflame the 
grievance. Most of these provinciai 
reporters are most bigoted partisans, 
without the smallest notion of what 
fair play means. As long as their 
team is winning they stifle the players 
with praise; when fortune’s wheel 
takes a turn they scatter accusations 
far and wide. This player is drink- 
ing; that man never was any good; 
the sooner a third goes back to Scot- 
land the better. They would prosper 
as Parisian journalists; and now that 
everybody can read, their influence is 
great, for there are millions of people, 
especially of the class that supports 
professional football, who take what- 
ever they see in print as gospel. 
These writers come from the half-edu- 
cated class, and their style is as atro- 
cious as one would expect, but in the 
art of insinuation they are masters. 
It never occurs to them that a man 
may be honest, and unfortunately, 
honesty seems at a discount in profes- 
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sional football. One of the worst 
signs of the times is that the infection 
is spreading to other games. A 
markéd deterioration has been noted 
lately in the behavior of spectators 
at cricket matches in the North. They 
hoot and yell or applaud according as 
one side or the other drops, catches or 
makes other mistakes in the field. Of 
course this bad behavior is largely due 
to the fact that leagues and cups have 
been instituted for cricket as for foot- 
ball. Lord Harris was certainly right 
when he offered up a prayer that all 
the league shields and cups might be 
melted down to make silver plates for 
the bats of those players who made 
their century. The cricket press is 
yet, in most cases, beyond reproach, 
but a worse spirit is sometimes ap- 
parent. The county championship is 
often looked upon in the same light as 
the championship of the First League. 
A well-known “progressive” London 
newspaper prints a column of cricket 
gossip every day during the season, 
and it is painfully evident that the 
writer’s first aim is to glorify Surrey 
at the expense of the rest of the world. 
All the dust of systems, all the many 
false results which statistics can give, 
are sifted in order to show Surrey 
forth as the real champion. It never 
occurred to this journalist that the 
county championship is an intangible 
reward, the bestowal of which really 
rests on the common sense of the 
cricketing world. Indeed, a passion 
for statistics seems to have spread all 
over England. It may be that compul- 
sory education has established far and 
wide an abstract love of decimals, and 
that the ex-board schoolboy cannot do 
without his favorite study. There 
are leagues within leagues. The na- 
tional schools of a town have their 
league, the junior clubs have three or 
four, the senior clubs have their own, 
and the newspapers print every week 
all the bewildering mazes of figures 
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which represents the work done in 
each competition. Some of the report- 
ers publish the number of corner-kicks 
and goal-kicks taken in a match. The 
suggestions for determining the county 
cricket championship makes one’s 
head ache. The impression left is 
that you divide the number of runs 
scored by the wickets taken, add the 
number of catches missed, and sub- 
tract the bad strokes, and then your 
favorite county is obviously the proud 
cliampion. 

Professional football is doing more 
barm every year. It has already 
spread from the North to the South. 
The Southern clubs held out for a long 
time, but have succumbed generally 
during the last two years. The sys- 
tem is bad for the players, worse for 
the spectators. The former learn im- 
provident habits, become vastly con- 
ceited, whilst failing to see that they 
are treated as chattels, and cannot 
help but be brutalized. The latter are 
injured physically and morally. In- 
stead of playing themselves or taking 
other exercise on their only half-holi- 
day, they stand still during cold, wet 
afternoons on cold, wet ground; the 
number of lives indirectly sacrificed to 
football must be enormous. Out of 
twenty thousand people who stand to 
watch each winter Saturday, many 
must catch severe colds; a certain pro- 
portion is bound to fare worse. The 
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physique of the manufacturing popu- 
lation is bad enough already; it is rap- 
idly growing worse under the pleas- 
ures no less than the pains of civili- 
zation. As regards morality, the old 
English feeling for “sport” or “fair 
play” has receded to thinly-populated 
or remote districts, where athletics 
cannot be exploited for money, and 
there is no sufficient reward for all 
the fry of paid secretaries, directors, 
correspondents, agents and trainers, 
who make a living without working 
for it. Englishmen seem converted to 
French or American methods of 
sport. The line of demarcation be- 
tween the upper and lower classes, 
which everybody professes to wish to 
see removed, is growing more distinct. 
The terms “gentleman” and “amateur” 
have now very different connotations. 
Gentlemen can now only play Associ- 
ation football with each other, for 
they cannot risk plunging into the 
moral slough. Gentlemen must not 
run foot-races or ride bicycle-races in 
open company. The unutterable cor- 
ruption of amateur athletics during 
the last few years need not be dwelt 
upon; the betting and swindling, the 
feigned names, the selling of races, 
pace-making, that hateful travesty of 
sport, and many other abuses are no- 
torious. Football is on the same road; 
let us pray that the inherent virtue in 
cricket may continue to preserve it. 
Ernest Ensor. 
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Thou hast regained that calm august and free 
The communal mother keeps, who bids us roam 
And play awhile at Personality, 
And, wearied of the play, recalls us home. 
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Translated for The Living Age by Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Victorine, Mme. de Latour-Ambert’s 
maid, exerted herself so successfully 
on the morning of the next day that 
even before the all-important interview 
with the dressmaker who was to trans- 
form the young lady from Nérac into 
a Parisienne, Constance was in a state 
to do honor to her godmother. A few 
skilful touches added here and there 
were suflicient to deprovincialize the 
toilettes from “up yonder™ as Mile. 
Victorine expressed it, and a look of 
real pleasure came into the baroness’s 
face—such a look of delight as we see 
sometimes on the features of a child 
who is given some adorable doll which 
will be both an ornament and a play- 
thing—when went out into the 
Champs-Elysées with one of the pret- 
tiest of goddaughters beside her, one 
whom every one might envy her. 

They walked to the Palais de L'In- 
dustrie, where the year's pictures were 
still on exhibition, although the Salon 
was about to close, which forbade their 
delaying to visit it; and as they 
mounted the grand staircase Con- 
stance attracted the admiring attention 
of all who met her. 

“Diable!”’ said a well-known artist as 
he passed her, “that’s the best thing I 
have seen in the Salon this year, paint- 
ing and sculpture included.” 

This expression of admiration, sin- 
cere though somewhat rude, was un- 
noticed by its object, but Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert was as much delighted by 
it as if it had been said of herself. 
She began once more to take an in- 


she 
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terest in life, since this charming 
young creature was placed under her 
protection. The two spent some time 
in walking through the galleries, now 
nearly deserted, for the Salon just be- 
fore its close was become familiar to 
Constance was silent, 
bewildered perhaps by the number of 
the pictures, and wounded perhaps in 
the delicate instinct which supplied the 
place with her of a knowledge of art, 
by such a barbarous pell-mell of things 
good and bad mixed up together on the 
walls, the bad predominating. 

Mme. de Latour-Ambert, not know- 
ing how to interpret this silence, 
asked herself: 

“Has she or has she not a feeling for 
the beautiful? I shall find out when 
I take her to the Louvre. Here she is 
evidently astonished, nothing more.” 

Two or three Constance 
stopped before some sunny landscape 
that reminded her of the South; she 
asked also the names of two or three 
faces that pleased her or impressed 
her in some way. When those about 
whom she asked were celebrated per- 
sons it was easy to answer her, but 
Mme. de Latour-Ambert told her that 
ladies in society were only distin- 
guished in the catalogue by their ini- 
tials. 

Suddenly Constance stepped quickly 
up to the railing. The few persons at 
that moment in the gallery were stand- 
ing before a flamboyante painting by 
Carolus Duran. The dress of the 
figure was red, in harmony with the 
light blonde hair, which seemed _ to 
have been touched a little by the same 
brush that had given the bright car- 
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mine to the half-opened lips, between 
which gleamed teeth like pearls ar- 
ranged in a tiny jewel case. A slight 
smile played about the mouth, but it 
was bold and insolent; the eyes were 
soft, yet with a glance which invited 
admiration,—they seemed to be looking 
over her shoulder at the public. And 
all this was under the shadow of an 
Gainsborough hat, loaded 
It was an audacious 


immense 
with red plumes. 
portrait, probably of some actress, but 
no,—it had a coat of arms painted in 
one corner, on a double seutcheon. 

“Oh, that woman,” said Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert with a contemptuous 
shrug, “might as well have permitted, 
hay requested, something more than 
the initials of her name. She never 
loses an opportunity of proclaiming it. 
It is all that is left to her.” 

And turning to the catalogue which 
she held, the baroness pointed to three 
words opposite to the portrait: “Com- 
tesse R. de Glynne.” Constance gave 
a smothered cry. 

“Hush!” said her godmother quickly. 

A young man, accompanying a wo- 
man with a beautiful figure, but visi- 
bly rouged, who was laughing very 
loudly with a sort of affectation in her 
tone, had just come up and planted 
himself with his legs apart and the 
knob of his cane up to his face, before 
this portrait, which he began to criti- 
cize with the evident intention of flat- 
tering the original. 

“You may say what you please, it is 
a calumny. The dress,—yes, I grant 
you that the dress is superb, but the 
face is sacrificed to the drapery. 1 
will never admit that a face like yours 
should be nothing more than an acces- 
sory to a handsome red gown.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said the lady af- 
fectedly, raising her fan to tap the 
fingers of the flatterer. “You don’t be- 


lieve a word of what you are saying. 
That little woman in the picture is a 
hundred times better looking than I— 
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I wish I could be sure that I was Just 
a little like her.” 

The bystanders turned round, much 
interested, and looked first at the pic- 
ture and then at the model with that 
curiosity which, with many people, 
passes for good taste in art. The fact 
of having been the composer of a suc- 
cessful opera or the original of a por- 
trait counts for much more with them 
than the merit of either the music or 
the painting. Constance also looked, 
her eyes fixed and dilated, her emotion 
so great that it astonished herself. 
She hated this 
loved by him, had not appreciated her 
happiness, had in some way rendered 
herself unworthy to retain it, and who 


creature, who, once 


now stood between him and another 
affection. 
But why had he ever loved her? 


What could he have found attractive in 
this beauty so questionable and even 
vulgar, notwithstanding the elegance 
of her dress and her worldly chatter? 
Constance observed her from head to 
foot; she was wearing a close-fitting 
tan-colored jacket which showed her 
form without much regard to modesty, 
and was conspicuous among the cos- 
Its collar, a 0 
anglaise, was adjusted to a neck of 
unusual length, on which her golden 
tresses were massed behind under her 
hat. Her right hand in its long glove 
rested on the handle of a parasol 
much adorned with ribbon and nearly 
as tall as an alpenstock; and pucker- 
ing her eyelids, apparently to judge bet- 
ter about the portrait’s resemblance to 


tumes of other women. 


herself. Mme. de Glynne went on 
laughing a false laugh that had no 
meaning. 


She seemed to be nothing but “make 
up” and grimaces. A full light falling 
from the glazed roof showed the 
powder on her face, the hardness of its 
lines, and also a touch of kohl under 
her eyelids and around her eyes to 
make them seem larger and brighter, 
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for they looked weary. Surely the 
man who was paying her compliments 
must be jesting! But no, he appeared 
to be really fascinated by her; he was 
eagerly attentive, bent on making it 
plain that he was her favorite lover. 
But while this woman laughed and 
coquetted, openly dishonoring the 
name she bore, two other people very 
different from her were suffering be- 
cause of her, were forced to avoid each 
other, were separated forever. 

“Mon Dieu!” said Mme. de Latour- 
Ambert suddenly to Constance, “how 
pale you are! What is the matter?” 

“Nothing; I am tired perhaps,” said 
Constance with an effort. 

“Then let us sit down.” 

The godmother drew her companion 
to a bench placed just in front of the 
portrait, and having made her sit 
down, continued to regard her with an 
anxious eye, as if she would read her 
inmost thoughts. 

“Something has frightened you, 
troubled you all at once; what is it?” 

Constance felt that she could not 
maintain a falsehood, and also that 
now was her opportunity for learning 
what she was very desirous to find 
out; she answered with all the calm- 
ness she could assume: 

“I was surprised at again meeting 
Mme. de Glynne here, that was all.” 

“What! Meeting her again? Could 
you ever have known that woman?” 

“Oh, by sight only and by reputa- 
tion.” 

“Hers is a reputation that no one 
should have talked about with a young 
girl.” 

“Truly? All I know is that she came 
some time ago into our neighborhood, 
with the design of putting an end to 
herself, a project that must have 
passed out of her mind by this time, 
to judge by her gayety this morning.” 

“What are you telling me? What 
could have induced Mme. de Glynne to 
extend the scene of her adventures 


Constance. 


into your out-of-the-way part of the 
country ?” 

“Because her husband is living 
there,” answered Constance steadily, 
though her composure corresponded 
little with the quick .beating of her 
heart. 

“Ah! you never mentioned him yes- 
terday when speaking of your neigh- 
bors.” 

“I suppose I forgot.” 

Again the sharp glance of the baron- 
ess was fixed on the clear eyes of her 
young charge, and she felt sure that 
she should soon become acquainted 
with her inmost thoughts. 

“M. de Glynne was, some years ago, 
a handsome man, a clever man,” she 
said. “I don’t know whether he has 
altered.” 

“Do you know him?’ 
stance quickly in her turn. 

“Very little, but my family was 
formerly intimate with his. He is the 
son of a very eccentric man, and he is 
an eccentric man himself,’ went on 
Mme. de Latour-Ambert. “His mar- 
riage was a great mistake for which 
he has paid dear.” 

“All the wrong was on his wife's 
side, was it not?” 

“Oh, entirely! She is a bad, vulgar 
woman. He ought to have made it a 
condition that she should not stay in 
France. But after all, how could he 
have done that? He left the field to 
her, preferring exile to the danger of 
meeting her in equivocal situations, 
for she seems ubiquitous; one encoun- 
ters her everywhere, at the theatre, in 
the Bois, and in all the public places. 
You have seen her to-day. Well, the 
remedy was heroic, to go down to live 
at Nérac! For you told me, did you 
not, that he was living there?’ 

“Not at Nérac itself, at the Park, 
very near us.” 

“Did he visit your father?’ 

“Yes,—rather often.” 

“He must pass for a phoenix in that 


asked Con- 
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neighborhood,” insinuated the baron- 
ess. 

“Why? There are in the south of 
France, I assure you, a great many 
distinguished men.” 

“It is singular,” continued Mme. de 
Latour-Ambert after a pause, “it is 
very singular that you never told me 
that M. de Glynne was your near 
neighbor.” 

“But, godmother, I had -but just ar- 
rived. I have many things to tell you.” 

“I imagine so. But new your color 
is coming back again. You alarmed 
me for a moment.” 

It seemed to Constance as if the por- 
trait opposite her was looking full at 
her, with an eye of meaning mischief, 
over her shoulder, seeming to say, 
“You think you have got well out of 
it; but all is not ended between us; 
there is more to come.” 

“Suppose we walk on,” 
anxious to get away. 

“Certainly; it will not be so hot 
among the sculpture. It is stifling 
here.” 

But in the garden among the statues, 
where the air was fresh and pure, 
Constance found herself confronted by 
the same unwelcome vision. As she 
turned the corner of one of the walks 
she saw Mme. de Glynne seated upon 
a bench, alone and with a sad air; she 
looked like an actress wearied by her 
role, who was giving herself a few 
minutes of rest when no one was ob- 
serving her. Her mask of gayety had 
dropped off; her face, no longer ani- 
mated by an effort to be charming, had 
an expression anxious and almost 
worn. She had grown ten years older. 

“Perhaps,” thought Constance, “she 
is very unhappy.” 

And with this thought a feeling of 
angelic pity stole into her heart for 


she said, 


this woman, whom she could not but 
consider as her enemy, and for all 
those who feel the torture of a guilty 
conscience. 
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As they walked on Mme. de Latour- 
Ambert drew from her the story of the 
feigned suicide, questioned her much 
concerning M. de Glynne, and ended by 
a sudden and somewhat incoherent re- 
mark: 

“And so your father made up his 
mind all in a moment to give you up to 
me?” 

As the young girl blushed deeply, she 
added: 

“Oh, I am not asking anything about 
his reasons; they were to my advan- 
tage, that is enough for me.” 

But Constance had a vague and most 
annoying consciousness that during 
the first day of their acquaintance she 
had allowed Mme. de Latour-Ambert 
to discover at least part of her secret. 

Her godmother might be short- 
sighted, but in some things she appar- 
ently had terribly clear vision, and it 
was more than sufficient to perceive in 
the poor girl a sort of dreamy melan- 
choly which at her age could only have 
been caused by some heart trouble- 
some love preference which had been 
disappointed, something that she had 
to fight against, thought the baroness, 
putting one thing with another. So 
she set to work at once to make war 
against romantic fancies; she often 
spoke of marriage and gave Constance 
to understand that she could facilitate 
her settlement in life by inducing M. 
de Latour-Ambert, who had no near 
relatives, to consider her in the light of 
his adopted daughter; in short, she suc- 
ceeded completely in disquieting and 
irritating the sensitive nature of her 
companion, who withdrew into herself 
and gave her godmother no confidence 
whatever. 

And yet Constance could not help 
captivating that lady more and more 
by the gentleness of her disposition 
and the quickness of her intelligence, 
which at first Mme. de Latour-Ambert. 
prejudiced against everything provin- 
cial, had never suspected to be so keen 
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or so cultivated. The baron himself 
soon took a great fancy to his wife’s 
goddaughter. He was never so well 
pleased as when she read to him in her 
clear fresh voice; he even imagined 
that then by a sort of miracle he 
ceased to be deaf. 

Constance was very glad to be able 
to make herself useful and to feel that 
she was giving pleasure. She was not 
in the least insensible to all the new 
things she beheld in Paris—things 
wonderful and interesting to a stran- 
ger—but nevertheless a homesickness 
that she could not shake off took pos- 
session of her. It seemed to her that 
she only outwardly formed part of this 
household in which she was a stranger. 
All her heart flew back to those 
scenes where she had learned to love 
with a love that no obstacles seemed 
to diminish, but which on the contrary 
absence only stimulated, a love which 
could never be otherwise than un- 
happy in this world. 

Everything around her recalled M. 
de Glynne, music, acting, conversation, 
all she heard of intellectual and social 
life, into which she was initiated by 
degrees. “If he were only here, 
thought, “if we could only see these 
things together!” It seemed to her 
that she could then enjoy them much 
more, but that nothing could ever be 
so delightful as the long evenings of 
the winter before, at the Priory. No! 
Paris had no marvels to offer her 
which could equal those. She would 
have given all its pleasures to have one 
over again. But alas! that time of in- 
nocent, unconscious enjoyment, of 
vague hopes and dreams, could never 
come again! She must strengthen her- 
self to obey the call of duty and self- 
sacrifice. 

Her father lent her no assistance. 
The letters received from him 
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she 


she 


made frequent mention of the neigh- 
bor whom he ought rather, out of pity 
for her, to have refrained from 


men- 
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tioning. He appeared to be seeing him 
more often than ever and to be deriv- 
ing the same pleasure from it. How 
was she to reconcile the way in which 
he now spoke with the repentant, de- 
spairing words he had uttered when 
she left him? They were written in 
very good spirits, these strange letters 
from the doctor. Constance read be 
tween the lines: “I find I can do per- 
fectly without you; don’t make your- 
self uneasy on my account.” And her 
heart grew sore at this. How much 
longer must her exile last? How 
would it end? The circle in which she 
revolved seemed one from which she 
could never extricate herself. 

Her moods of melancholy alternated 
with others of deep and sad humility. 
She exaggerated in her heart the at- 
tractions of the brilliant, clever women 
who came to visit her godmother; she 
thought: “These are the women he has 
been accustomed to associate with all 
his life. How could he have really 
cared for me? Even supposing that, 
lonely as he was, and while there was 
no one else but me, I may have inter- 
ested him for a moment, it is all over— 
all over now. Already he has com- 
pletely forgotten me. And that is 
only right—that is what he should do.” 
But on her own part she could not for- 
get him. Every time any man was in- 
troduced to her, she began at once to 
search for ways in which he resembled 
M. de Glynne, or was unlike him, and 
she was quick to discover this and that 
inferiority and to conclude, “There is 
no one who is his equal.” 

Yet she had the opportunity of see- 
ing the very cream of young men in 
the social world,—those whom Paris- 
ians call la fleur des pois. Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert, though she persisted in 
declaring that she was weary of the 
world, could not do without society. 
It gave her a chance to display her 
principal talent, that of conversing and 


makjng converse brilliantly. 


others 
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She excelled in this and consequently 
enjoyed it. Every afternoon at five 
o'clock her friends were sure to find 
her at home, surrounded by other 
friends, but never by too many, by men 
who were the most valued, the most 
difficult to attract, and still more diffi- 
cult to retain. 

She had the great art of putting 
aside every discordant element in con- 
versation, all that would have im- 
paired the charm of her select “private 
circle.” Whatever subject was 
touched on found her well informed; 
she had read all the latest reviews; 
she knew the comedy or drama that 
was most in vogue; she could hold her 
own in conversation with old diploma- 
tists on questions of foreign politics; 
she could make a savant or a literary 
man talk on subjects which were most 
familiar to him, or she would grace- 
fully pretend ignorance if she had 
nothing better at hand; in short, as the 
proverb has it, elle faisait fiéche de tout 
bois. To great knowledge and accom- 
plishments she united great natural 
gifts; she was sharp in repartee, and 
the piety on which she prided herself 
did not hinder her on occasion from 
saying things with a double 
edge, the sarcasm of which was so 
finely disguised that it was impossible 
not to enjoy these sallies, even though 
one rather feared them. 

Before one person who 
stantly to the house, Mme. de Latour- 
Ambert always sheathed her claws, 
as the old baron used to say slyly. 
This visitor was the Abbé Eudes, 
whose name Constance had often met 
with in the little books in which her 
mother had written down her 
thoughts, especially on the pages 
which recorded her adoption into the 
Catholic church. The was in- 
deed one of the oldest friends of the 
De Vardes family. He never came to 
the five o'clock teas, but paid 
visits in the morning, and would hold 


sharp 


con- 
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long talks with M. de Latour-Ambert, 
concerning whom the baroness was 
wont to say: 

“He will die soon—I am sure of it— 
and I look to the Abbé Eudes to recon- 
cile him with the church. But he has 
never been an enemy to religion, thank 
God, nor an aggressive free-thinker. 
Oh, no indeed, only careless and indif- 
ferent like so many other men.” 

Whatever may have been the calcu- 
lations of this arch-manager who al- 
ways had some scheme on hand, the 
Abbé Eudes came to her house out of 
pure charity, to console and to amuse 
an old man who was infirm and who 
seemed to receive his visits with pleas- 
ure. <All else he left in the hands of 
God. He took occasion from time to 
time to speak certain truths to the 
baroness, whose style of devotion he 
by no means liked, and from her and 
her husband he obtained money for 
his poor, reminding them that charity 
would help to supply the place of the 
merits they lacked. He was a tall 
man, a little bent, with iron-gray hair, 
a pale complexion and an ascetic face 
at once severe, intelligent and kindly. 
The first time that Mme. de Latour- 
Ambert brought Constance to his no- 
tice she said: 

“Does not this child bring somebody 
or something back to your memory?” 

He replied with a keen that 
seemed to pass over the beauty of the 


look 


young girl and seek for something be- 
yond it: 
“She reminds me of the noblest and 


purest soul that I have ever met. 


“The abbé is speaking of your 
mother,” said the baroness. 
From that moment Constance felt 


the deepest respect and sympathy for 
him had guided beloved 
mother through the paths of her new 
faith. As soon as she knew he wags In 
the house she would hasten to listen to 
him, being a thousand times more in- 
terested in his grave discourse than in 


who her 
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the witty sallies at afternoon tea, 
where so many questions were dis- 
cussed to which she was a stranger, 
and for which, although she did her 
best to take part, she could not have 
any great relish. 

With the abbé it was different. The 
baroness, full of her project of sending 
M. de Latour-Ambert into the other 
world absolved and fortified by the 
sacraments of the church, was always 
willing to turn the conversation upon 
matters of religion. We know already 
that such subjects had almost exclu- 
sively occupied the thoughts of the 
young Catholic girl who had found 
herself isolated among heretics and 
free-thinkers until the moment when 
a human passion brought her back to 
earth; now her former religious fervor 
was reawakened by the voice of the 
first eloquent and highly educated 
priest who had crossed her path, and 
it seemed as if she sought a refuge 
against herself in revived religious fer- 
vor. All the good seed that withered 
or fell by the wayside when cast upon 
the arid heart of the baron fell upon 
well-prepared ground in the heart of 
Constance and bore fruit wonderfuliy. 

With sadness, like 2 man who sees 
that at the present day the great vir- 
tues are in danger of becoming ghosts 
of themselves, decorated with false 
names, the Abbé Eudes spoke of the 
absolute necessity of opposing the re- 
laxation of principle which is gliding 
in among us, of looking back to the ex- 
ample of the early Christians for a les- 
son on how to put duty into practice, 
for duty remains the same throughout 
all ages. 

“Bah!” exclaimed M. de Latour-Am- 
bert, whose dulled enthusiasm was 
sometimes rekindled by a breath of 
contradiction; “say what you will, you 
will never resuscitate the apostles and 
martyrs.” 

“The apostles,—I hope there are still 
some to be found among our priests; 
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our ministry would otherwise be a 
vain thing. And as to the martyrs,— 
but every day we have a chance to 
imitate them, to bear testimony as 
they did against the assault of the 
enemy without and the enemy within.” 

“Enemies are not to be compared to 
lions in the circus or the tortures of 
the executioner, monsieur l’'abbé. Who 
to-day would give up his life for his 
faith?” 

“Some people have to give up what 
is more precious than life,” replied tne 
abbé. “We know nothing of some 
silent sacrifices.” 

For a long time Constance remem- 
bered these words, and the time came 
when they influenced her at a critical 
moment of her life. 

“I know nothing more contempti- 
ble,” went on the Abbé Eudes, “than 
the course of those false Christians 
who seek what has been well called 
salvation at a good bargain. I despise 
and I condemn more than all else the 
base compromises which soothe the 
uneasy consciences by mere superficial 
observances. If we expect the Holy 
Spirit to work in us we must have re- 
ceived the true baptism,—baptism from 
heaven which can only be obtained by 
suffering for the right, by self-forget- 
fulness for the sake of others. Be- 
lieve me, monsieur, this baptism is in 
our day the equivalent of martyrdom. 
As for wresting justice so as to make 
it say anything that may promote our 
worldly interests, it is something more 
odious to me than openly denying it in 
good faith,—it adds hypocrisy to rejec- 
tion.” 

“We should first know exactly what 
is meant by the word justice,” said 
the baron, recovering his energy as 
he saw a chance to worry his opponent 
by turning his own arguments against 
him. “You know very well that the 
sense in which words are used is apt 
to change according to the needs of 
the moment. It is in the name of jus- 
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tice that we overthrow and reform 
everything nowadays.” 

“But I never said that no reforms 
were necessary.” 

“Then you approve republican insti- 
tutions?” 

“Why not? There is one simple rule 
given us as to government. ‘Render 
unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s.’ ” 

* “And compulsory education?” 

“The word does not alarm me, pro- 
vided all instruction is not necessarily 
lay teaching or that lay teaching is not 
made a synonym for infidelity.” 

“And the pretended rights of wo- 
men?” 

“As for instance?” 

“The right to receive diplomas, to 
take degrees at the universities, to 
enter all professions, even to become 
lawyers, to claim the suffrage and to 
obtain divorce,” said the baroness 
laughing. “This is probably what M. 
de Latour-Ambert would say.” 

“Oh, gently,” repeated the abbé in 
the same _ tone. “Let women be 
learned if they like; that does not 
spoil them provided that to all their 
other knowledge they add that which 
makes them good daughters, good 
wives and good mothers. Here now is 
Mile. Constance, who knows a great 
deal and does not in the least scandal- 
ize me. As to professions—Eh! but 
you must grant them a chance to earn 
their bread in cases where fortune 
hunters have not given them a chance 
to be married. But when the choice is 
offered between a profession and a 
husband, it is only a woman of genius 
who would hesitate, and they are rare, 
—they are very rare, these women of 
genius.” 

“You forget the fools, who are more 
numerous,” interrupted Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert, with the usual dry laugh 
which committed her to no opinion. 

“Fools are undesirable everywhere: 
it might be a good thing to rid their 
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families of them. But for the fran- 
chise. I suspect that the most ambi- 
tious women will be satisfied for a 
long time to use their natural influence 
in making men vote for the cause or 
the candidate who has secured their 
interest. As for divorce—” 

The abbé stopped a moment; then he 
went on in a graver tone: 

“I will not disguise from you that I 
consider the divorce law lately passed 
in France to be a terrible blow at the 
dignity of marriage.” 

“I do not agree with you,” cried 
Mme. de Latour-Ambert. “Very few 
will avail themselves of it! There are 
many reforms loudly called for so 
long as they seem impossible to ob- 
tain, which, when once decreed, find 
the very ones foremost in demanding 
them disconcerted by their own suc- 
cess. Out of a sheer spirit of contra- 
diction many women will reconcile 
themselves to their fate as soon as the 
means of escape from it is open to 
them. They will feel for the most part 
that the burden of their married trou- 
bles is less than they supposed, since 
a remedy can be applied to them. 
Public opinion will strengthen their 
repugnance to divorce; society will al- 
ways set its face against those who 
have availed themselves of it; in short, 
you will see that separation, pure and 
simple, will continue to be the remedy 
for ill-assorted unions, as it has been 
in the past.” 

“It is a sad remedy,” said the abbé. 
“T should like to see some of our zeal- 
ous reformers take hold of marriage it- 
self, and see if it could not be turned 
into what nature and religion intended 
it should be, love blessed and hon- 
ored.” 

“Oh, such an age of gold or of love 
in marriage, if it ever existed, which 
I doubt, is farther off now than even 
the times of the martyrs,” said M. de 
Latour-Ambert grimly. “It would be 
more difficult to get back to it than to 
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make marriage a provisional arrange- 
ment, so that the bargain might be 
broken as soon as the contracting 
parties were satisfied that it did not 
please them. That is progress! And 
the church will end by accepting such 
a reform.” 

“Stop there, monsieur le baron,’ 
the abbé. “The church will always de- 
clare that those who take advantage 
of the divorce law must be cut off 
from her sacraments. She will leave 
them to the god whom they have made 
for themselves, to the passion that has 
triumphed over principle.” 

“It is certainly hard enough, you will 
grant, for two persons who detest each 
other to stay chained together for life 
like two galley slaves.” 

“Saint Paul mentions the sin which 
permission to break the 


, 


said 


gives one 
chain.” 

Constance, who was listening atten- 
tively, thought that no doubt M. de 
Glynne had profited by this legitimate 
right. 

“But that gives no right to contract 
new ties,” continued the abbé. “To 
have regained freedom is enough.” 

“You seem to make light of happi- 
ness!” cried M. de Latour-Ambert. 

“Were we sent into this world to be 
happy?” 

“At the age I have reached one be- 
gins to think the contrary,” replied the 
invalid with a short, sarcastic laugh. 
“But thirty years ago I should have 
answered you, yes, parbleu!—a_ thou- 
sand times, yes!” 

“T hope, however, that thirty years 
ago you would not have advocated 
divorce.” 

“No, probably not. I had my reasons 
against it in those days.” 

Again the baron gave a little, un- 
pleasant laugh; then he went on: 

“And as far as the chureh is con- 
cerned, why should she not yield the 
point? She has yielded occasionally.” 

“Only when forced and constrained 
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by circumstances. Such concessions 
do not count.” 

“But she has readily consented to 
annul certain marriages.” 

“In certain cases.” 

“Tolerably elastic, some people say.” 

The baroness exclaimed at this. 

“Eh! madame, suppose it were so? 
An error or a complaisance proves 
nothing, except that wrong may occa- 
sionally achieve an accidental triumph 
over the right. That is surely no 
reason for erecting into a principle 
what is deserving of blame.” 

Discussions of this sort, touching 
various points of the morality pre- 
scribed by religion, often took place in 
the presence of Constance and con- 
firmed her in her opinions. She her- 
self consulted the Abbé Eudes on mat- 
ters which interested her more than 
the differences between the teaching 
of Saint Paul and the French law. 
With the experience acquired in the 
confessional the abbé soon perceived 
that some obstacle had arisen between 
her and happiness. Without ask- 
ing indiscreet questions he found 
means to apply healing remedies to 
the wound she was not willing to 
avow. He was careful not to require 
her to renounce a love, whatever it 
might be, which gave such a depth of 
feeling to her eyes, which lent to her 
features their expression of sad resig- 
nation; but he pointed out to her the 
nobleness of this same feeling when it 
is transported into regions where 
nothing can be marred and nothing 
changed, where nothing grows old, 
where nothing comes to an end, where 
all is made perfect and complete In 
God. He told her that human love, if 
it remains pure and unselfish, may be 
that baptism of fire which is the 
equivalent of martyrdom in the days 
past. 

And with a_ sort 
hearer pictured to herself a Constance 
Vidal with white hair who carried the 


of pleasure his 
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love dream of a day into eternity, 
never suffering any one to suspect 
why she remained unmarried, except 
the man she loved. It is easy to 
imagine why, under the influence of 
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such feelings, she looked very coldly 
on certain plans of her godmother to 
keep her always near her by means of 
a marriage with some man _ well 
thought of in Parisian society. 


(To be continued.) 





GRAYLING.* 


The future chronicler of the Vic- 
torian era, when noticing social 
changes, will find himself compelled to 
devote much of his space to the enor- 
mous increase of sport and athletic 
games. Sixty years ago boxing was 
dying, as duelling had perished shortly 
before, by a discreditable death. Golf 
was only known in Scotland, and like 
curling, the other favorite game of 
Scotchmen, showed no sign of sallying 
forth to conquer other lands. Cricket 
was just entering a more scientific 
stage, but no one could have predicted 
the ascendancy it has since gained. 
The University Boat Race was not yet 
in its infancy, and ten years after- 
wards, instead of the serried thou- 
sands who now repair to the banks of 
the Thames to see it rowed, a few hun- 
dreds of University men _ galloped 
abreast of the competitors, and it was 
esteemed amusing if they succeeded 
in driving into the water the thin 
fringe of lookers-on who occupied the 
banks. Football had not migrated 
from the boys’ playground. In cer- 
tain old towns by ancient custom at 
Eastertide balls were unscientifically 
kicked along the streets to the danger 
of windows and disgust of quiet peo- 
ple. As for football attaining its pres- 
ent development, such a thought had 


*1. “The Book of the Grayling.”’ By T. FE. 


Pritt. Leeds, 1888, 
2. “Grayling and How to Catch Them.”" By 
F. M. Walbran. Leeds, 1895. 


entered no one’s head. It was not 
played at Oxford until about 1854. At 
old country houses and suburban tav- 
erns bowls maintained a precarious 
existence, but croquet and lawn tennis 
had not been invented. The Univer- 
sity Sports, in which the picked ath- 
letes of Oxford and Cambridge con- 
tend against each other, were not 
established until 1860. 

The same progress and development 
may be seen in those sports proper 
with which guns and fishing-rods are 
concerned. Grayling and = grayling- 
fishing had indeed much slipped out of 
sight, mainly owing to the preponder- 
ance which Scottish sports were gain- 
ing, and there are few grayling in 
Scotland, though now they are found 
in numbers in the Tweed, and have 
been introduced with every prospect 
of success in the Clyde and the Ayr. 
Scrope and St. John’s writings had at 
once popularized deer-stalking. The 
taste for this recreation is at present 
only checked by its costliness and the 
limited supply of forests. The same 
sportsmen and Mr. Colquhoun are also 
largely answerable for the delight 
everywbere taken in grouse-shooting. 
It is only needful to survey and High- 
land district to see how advantageous 
the gratification of this taste has 


3. “The Encyclopedia of Sport."’ Edited by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, 
und F. G. Aflalo. Vol. I. London, 1897. 
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proved to the prosperity of Scotland. 
More than this, the wild animals and 
game-birds of Scotland have provided 
subject-matter for a multitude of 
books and support a plentiful supply 
of magazines and papers devoted to 
their charms as game. This is not the 
place to do more than allude to the 
health and quiet happiness which 
shooting brings to its votaries and the 
prosperity which such a pursuit con- 
fers on the country at large. No gov- 
ernment would find itself sufficiently 
strong to abrogate the game laws or to 
innovate on the sporting habits of so 
many dwellers in the rural districts 
and so many hard workers in the 
towns. 

Turning from fur and feathers to the 
attractions of fishing, there are few 
do not sympathize with the man— 


Who with his angle and his books 
Can think the longest day well spent; 

And praises God when back he looks 
And finds that all were innocent. 


Nor is it at present contemplated to 
take a survey of the vast numbers of 
anglers who, having joined some an- 
gling club, devote their leisure to the 
capture of coarse fish. Year by year 
angling clubs arise and find members. 
Year by year, whether they fish inland 
streams or prefer sea-fishing, the fish 
they there catch supply endless rec- 
reation to the sons of labor, who are 
among the keenest professors of the 
angling art. The Crown possesses no 
happier, more contented, and persever- 
ing subjects than anglers. Railroads 
and other public bodies do well in con- 
sulting their interests to the full. The 
number of men who are met during 
summer in Scotland armed _ with 
basket and fishing-rod is amazing— 
more especially when the scant luck 
which falls to the share of most of 
them is taken into consideration. On 
the Broads, too, large numbers of 
anglers secure, when they can, a day's 
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innocent recreation. On a half-holiday 
crowds of artisans and clerks find 
their way by cycle or train from every 
large town to some reservoir or suit- 
able river, and spend many hours in 
angling. 

It is more than twenty years since 
the literature and practice of fly-fish- 
ing for trout were here touched upon. 
In that time adherents have joined the 
craft from all sides. The expenses at- 
tending salmon-fishing remove it from 
many who would otherwise pursue it 
enthusiastically. In its cheaper 
forms the sport has long been a rec- 
reation which not the sternest Puritan 
could deny the clergy. The grayling 
might indeed be claimed by the clergy 
as their professional preserve, since no 
less an ecclesiastic than St. Ambrose 
of Milan, alluding to the coloring of 
its dorsal fin, and the faint perfume 
which is noticeable in handling a 
newly caught grayling, called it “‘the 
flower of fishes.” Fly-fishing clubs 
exist everywhere, although most of 
them are unprovided with a home and 
settled Penates, unlike the Fly-fishers’ 
Club which sprang into being from the 
brain of that angling Jupiter, Mr. 
Marston. Even women are now dili- 
gently betaking themselves to a sport 
which, despite the prestige of Dame 
Juliana Berners, has till the last few 
decades been confined to the other sex. 
Sooth to say, the apparition of a lady 
equipped for wading in the orthodox 
fashion of the day strikes a masculine 
beholder with amazement, and he calls 
to mind Milton’s words:— 

But who is this? What thing of sea 
or land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That, so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing. (“Samson 
Agonistes,” 710.) 


Dare a piscatorial Clodius thrust him- 
self into the mysteries of the modern 
Bona Dea, he would recommend to 
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ladies strong boots, short petticoats, 
and sober colors in hat and dress. 
These would be found most useful 
when fishing, and certainly would not 
detract from the fair wearer’s charms. 

The angler in Norway frequently 
falls in with grayling, which are the 
same variety of the salmonidz as our 
English fish. If anything they run to 
a larger size, from one to three pounds, 
and even more. The conditions of life 
in the north apparently suit grayling 
better than do those in Great Britain. 
The grayling, (or little gray fish), some- 
times called “umber,” quasi ab umbra, 
because it rises at a fly so swiftly that 
it resembles a shadow, inherits much 
legendary matter, which may be found 
in Walton and elsewhere, and is ad- 
mirably summarized in the article con- 
tained in the excellent “Encyclopedia 
of Sport,” now in course of publication 
by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen. The 
learned Joseph Lauzoin, so far back as 
1689, commends its use in small-pox 
and other complaints.. There is no 
need to consider its scientific position 
among the salmonidze or to decide 
whether it is a coregonus. “Our 
treatise,” as Aristotle says in the 
“Ethics,” “aims rather at practical 
matters.” Grayling, like the rainbow 
trout (S. irideus), spawn in April, a 
very different time from that chosen 
by most of the members of the salmon 
family. Thus they should not in con- 
science be taken out of the water until 
July. Last year a large grayling was 
caught in November at Leintwardine 
(which Sir Humphrey Davy has made 
the classic home of the species), with 
ova well developed. How this could 
occur is a difficult question. Probably 
an injury had caused the abnormal re- 
production. Ordinarily the fish may 
be seen on gravel beds in shallow wa- 
ter during April in the act of spawn- 


1 “Dat liquorem oleaginosum, elegante rubicun- 
dem, qui est remedium contra foveas variola- 
rum, et contra cicatrices, oculorum maculas,”"’ 
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ing, and then appear quite black in- 
stead of in their usual dress of silver 
and chocolate. At this time they are 
so ravenous that they will rise at any- 
thing like a fly. Should one be caught, 
another, probably a male, wil! follow 
his mate quite up to the fisherman’s 
net, showing little fear of man. This 
habit of spawning in April renders a 
stream containing grayling an object 
to be coveted. For these fish thus 
come into season just as the trout go 
out of it in October, and remain at 
their best throughout the winter. The 
October fishing is a boon in many 
ways, Autumn never displaying her 
beauty so much as at the waterside. 
In November many good grayling are 
caught with the artificial fly, but most 
often by means of a small well-scoured 
red worm let down the currents with 
a diminutive float. At certain times 
and on some rivers the artificial grass- 
hopper (which is not in the least like 
the natural insect) proves a fatal 
bait. 

We are far from agreeing with Pis- 
cator, who affirms that a grayling is 
“one of the deadest-hearted fishes in 
the world, and the bigger he is the 
more easily caught.” Were we asked 
how to catch grayling we should pre- 
seribe but two rules; use very fine gut 
and very small flies. Choose too a 
sunny morning following a_ frosty 
night. A slight shade of red is always 
attractive in a grayling fly; indeed, the 
“red tag’ is an old favorite. The flies 
generally used should be “diminutives 
of nature,” tied with dyed feathers 
and worsted or silk. We have re- 
cently been shown some flies, exquis- 
itely small, tied with tags of crimson 
macaw feathers. These keep their 
color in the water better than those 
made of dyed materials. A _ friend 
caught seven grayling in the Wiley 


ete. (“Zoologia Parva, sive tractatus de anl- 
malibus ad medicinam facientibus.’’) 
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near Salisbury with these flies last 
autumn. They weighed nine pounds.* 

General Venables well understood 
the habits of the grayling; “the um- 
ber,” he says, “is generally taken with 
the same baits as the trout; he is an 
eager fish, biteth freely, and will rise 
often at the same flie if you prick him 
not.’”* Walton held Venables in high 
estimation, wrote to him. and greatly 
praised him for his, as I may call it, 
“Epitome of Angling.” 

A few words may be added on the 
distribution of grayling. It is essen- 
tially a northern fish. Five species of 
grayling inhabit the streams of North- 
ern Europe, Asia, and North America. 
The poisson bleu of the Canadian voy- 
agers is well known. The Arctic gray- 
ling (Thymallus signifer) was first dis- 
covered during Sir J. Franklin’s expe- 
dition to the North Pole. Captain 
Back (then a midshipman), took the 
first specimen with an artificial fly. 
T. tricolor, the Michigan grayling, in- 
habits that State and the head waters 
of the Missouri in Montana. It rivals 
the common grayling (7. rulgaris) in 
the facility with which it lends itself 
to acclimatization. Yet another, a sal- 
monoid of the grayling family, was 
taken during our last Artic Expedition 
in a high degree of latitude.* It is 
often said that the monks introduced 
the grayling into England, but the 
fact that this fish can be acclimatized 
with ease probably shows that they 
spread it over the land by choosing 
streams likely to prove acceptable to 
its habits. The river in which gray- 


2 ‘Detached Badger’ (a well-known and skil- 
ful angler) says (‘‘Field,’’ March 5th, 1898): 
“the largest grayling of which I have full de- 
tails, and of the weight of which there can be 
no doubt, was one killed in Houghton Mill-pool, 
November 7th, 1891, by Mr. Walbran, caught by 
spinning a worm on the finest-drawn gut. It 
was over 19 inches in length, maximum girth 
11 inches, and weighed over 3 lb. 9 oz."’ Out 
of 559 killed by ‘‘Detached Badger’’ in the Test 
from 1879 to the end of 1897 there were only 5 
of 3 Ib. or over; 71 were between 2 Ib. and 3 Ib. 

***The Experienc’d Angler,’’ London, 1662. 
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ling will prosper has been long ago in- 
dicated by Sir H. Davy. “They re- 
quire a combination of stream and 
pool; they like a deep still pool for 
rest, and a rapid stream above, and a 
gradually declining shallow below, 
and a bottom where loam or marl is 
mixed with gravel; and they are not 
found abundant except in rivers that 
have these characteristics.” He goes 
on to note that grayling were intro- 
duced into the Test after 1808, a state- 
men which will surprise many anglers 
who have been in the habit of deeming 
them indigenous to that river.’ Sev- 
eral Yorkshire rivers contain them, 
such as the Ure and Wharfe, and even 
one brook in Lincolnshire, though as a 
rule the grayling is conspicuously ab- 
sent from the Eastern Counties. Ex- 
cellent grayling may be taken in the 
Wye, the Trent, and the Lugg. 
Grayling under half a pound in 
weight do not appear to spawn, ren- 
dering it probable that they do not at- 
tempt to spawn till their third, or per- 
haps fourth, season. At a little dis- 
tance the eggs resemble toad spawn; 


they are smaller than those of the 
trout and transparent. It is found 
that the grayling generally heads 


down stream. In Scandinavia gray- 
ling inhabit sea-lakes, and are taken in 
the Cattegat and Baltic. They are 
rapid growers, attaining to four or 
five inches in length in a few months.* 
One of the most interesting cases of 
acclimatizing the grayling in recent 
days took place in the Monnow, the 
excellent trout-stream running be- 


* Those who do not know grayling by sight 
may see them admirably represented in the fine 
plates, many of them elaborately coloured and 
heightened with silver, of Agassiz—‘‘L’Histoire 
Naturelle des Poissons d’Eau Douce de l'Europe 
Centrale,’’ Livre I., Salmo and Thymallus, 1839- 
42. The grayling’s dorsal fin is very large. The 
fish has a smaller head and mouth than the 
trout, with a more forked tail and a curious 
elliptical eye. 

5 “Salmonia,’’ Seventh and Eighth Days. 

*F. Day, “British Salmonidz,’’ 1 vol., 1887, 
p. 278 seq. 
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tween Herefordshire and Monmouth. 
It shews what can be done in a few 
years towards the naturalization of 
fish. One or two abortive attempts 
had previously been made to stock this 
river, but on 16th May, 1882, Mr. 
Attwood-Mathews, Pontrilas Court, 
placed 4,000 young grayling, just free 
of the vesicle, in the Dore River, which 
flows into the the Monnow near Pon- 
trilas. Nothing more was seen of 
them till April 1887, five years after- 
wards, when many grayling were 
watched spawning in the Dore. A 
good many small grayling (locally 
known as “shotts’) were captured in 
1888. After that year they increased 
abundantly, and are now taken along 
the whole length of the Monnow’s 
course. They have even ascended the 
Honddhu into the Black Mountains.’ 
Thus in ten years’ time a fishing dis- 
trict had been rendered much more 
valuable as a sporting country by fiy- 
fishing being prolonged there into 
December. Sinister whispers suggest 
that the grayling may injure the num- 
ber of trout in the Monnow. It is pos- 
sible that the grayling, free in mid- 
winter from family cares, may to 
some extent prey upon the trout ova. 
But the danger is probably less than 
it appears, since in mid-winter the 
grayling lie in the deep running water, 
while the spawning trout have pushed 
up to the gravel beds covered by rapid 
streams. 

It is high time now for the angler to 
close his books, even though they are 
on subjects so fascinating as angling 
and natural history, and betake him- 
self to the riverside, with Dame 
Juliana Berners’s words in his mind: 
“The grallynge, by another name 
called oombre, is a delycyous fysshe 
to mannys mouthe. And ye may take 
him like as ye doo the trought.” The 


the Woolhope Club,” 


TSee “Proceedings of 
1894, p. 201. 
* “The generous, gentle angler that values his 
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Dame (to adopt the old-fashioned view 
of her personality) is unquestionably 
correct in her dictum that the grayling 
may be taken “all the yere with a 
redde worme.” In the dead of winter 
anglers do not, as a rule, trouble them- 
selves about grayling,» but when 
March gleams tempt them to the river- 
side to catch trout, a long dull drag 
from the bottom of the stream at once 
tells the skilled fisherman that he has 
taken a grayling about to spawn, 
which accounts for the fish's ravenous- 
ness. After a good deal of pulling 
(for grayling in such a plight invari- 
ably seek the deepest currents), an 
ugly, black, lank fish at length emerges, 
as unlike a September grayling as can 
well be imagined. This the chagrined 
angler unhooks and puts back as 
quickly as possible. Or a small one 
leaps up and merrily takes the trout 
fly. The activity of the grayling may 
be noticed as he rises swiftly from the 
bottom to take the fly, so different 
from the trout, which usually lies just 
under the surface, and quietly sucks 
in the lure. Ausonius long ago no- 
ticed this swift rise:— 


Effugiensque oculos celeri levis umbra 
natatu. (Idyll. x. 90.) 


The captive, being any weight up 
to three quarters of a pound, is in ex- 
cellent condition, and not being about 
to spawn this season can be kept, and 
will reward its captor at breakfast. 
Walton says that “no man should in 
honesty catch a trout till the middle of 
March;” “yet I hope” (adds Piscator, 
“Compleat Angler,” ii. 7) “he will give 
a man leave sooner to take a grayling. 
which, as I told you, is in the dead 
months in his best season.” 

Unfortunately streams are seldom in 
fit condition for fly-fishing in winter. 


health begins not his noble recreation of angling 
till March, and leaves off at Michaelmas.”’ 
(Howlett, ‘“‘The Angler's Sure Guide,’’ 1706.) 
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More pleasant is the attempt to take 
grayling in a July evening. Trout are 
rising everywhere, but so clear is the 
water and so suspicious the fish that it 
is exceptional to put the fly over them 
to much advantage. It is very differ- 
ent with grayling. Armed with the 
“sedge fly,” the “green insect,” or best 
of all, the “red tag” (for the grayling, 
as has been noted, is unusually fond of 
a spot of bright color), the fisherman 
brushes past the thickets of pink wil- 
low-herb, almost treading upon a 
hedgehog and scaring the peaceful 
water-rat on the other side from its 
feast on the arrow-head, and tries the 
sparkling currents beyond. At the 
second cast he strikes one, may be, but 
a July grayling demands much patient 
address in order to capture it. This 
one probably runs out line, and then, 
curving its body like an angry cat, lets 
the angler draw itself to him in such 
a position as to present the fullest 
front to the stream. The cunning arti- 
fice at once succeeds, and, its tender 
mouth giving way, the fish escapes. 
The next one darts among the “dag- 
gers” (as sedges are termed in Devon), 
and the angler knows he may at once 
say farewell to it. <A third, by good 
luck rather than skill, in a weedy spot, 
is put in the basket. Another, in that 
curious manner peculiar to this fish, 
slips unaccountably off the hook just 
as the landing net approaches. Unless 
a man is both skilful and a patient 
fisherman, catching grayling in sum- 
mer is not the easy task which some 
suppose it. A light and yet firm hand 
is imperatively needed. Meanwhile 
the sun sets in bars of red and gold up 
the river behind him, and the pro- 
longed twilight of an English summer, 
serenely beautiful, is enough to con- 
sole an angler for any spiteful deal- 
ings of fortune, while the peace of the 
pastoral landscape around him seems 
to whisper from the book so dear to 
the scholar angler:— 


Grayling. 


Omitte mirari beatze 
Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome. 

Most pleasant of all the months in 
which to fish for grayling is October, 
particularly if the reader be privileged, 
as has been our happy lot, to catch 
this fish in the Teme at far-famed 
Leintwardine. A low scheme of color 
matches the fitful sunlights which oc- 
casionally break out from the clouded 
skies. Shades of brown and yellow 
predominate in the landscape. Espe- 
cially striking is the dead-gold foliage 
of the willow, itself the most beautiful 
of English trees, according to Ruskin, 
which more freely than any other tree 
drops its leaves into the river, and in 
time forms long mud-banks. On a 
typical October day these leaves swirl 
upwards in the colored eddies, and, 
frequently catching on his flies, try the 
angler’s equanimity. Among them, in 
a line from an alder, half of which has 
fallen forward into the river, may be 
noticed several dimples rather than 
rises. A skilled eye at once knows 
them to be grayling taking the gnats 
which from time to time float past. 
And now commences a curious scene, 
due to the idiosyncrasy of the grayling. 
A trout must be very hungry to suffer 
a fly to be put over him more than 
once. The grayling is beautifully in- 
different, and so long as it is not 
touched by hook or line will continue 
rising with the greatest sang froid. 
Here the dry-fly fisherman is in his 
element. Fourteen or fifteen times 
have we put the flies over a grayling 
rising in this manner without the least 
notice being taken of them, while at, 
say, the sixteenth cast patience has 
met its reward, and the grayling been 
captured. 

A little further on, where a swift rip- 
ple dies into a deep pool, a grayling is 
sure to be on the lookout for flies. It 
does not abide in one “hover” so dis- 
tinctly as a trout loves to do. Such a 
place would have few attractions in 
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mid stream for the one fish, while the 
other delights in it. Carefully does 
the angler wade in and throw a long 
fine line where he has seen the fish 
rise. Off goes the stricken grayling 
down stream. Any attempt to stop it 
suddenly would at once, thanks to its 
tender mouth, prove fatal. The angler 
must pursue, treating it carefully, as it 
is evidently a good fish. The cunning 
creature makes for a quick stream 
ending in a mimic waterfall, perhaps 
six inches high. Still the angler dare 
not use much foree, and in a trice the 
fish rushes over the water-break, and 
a slack line tells the sad tale that the 
best fish the angler may hook that day 
has escaped. In such a situation a tem- 
porizing policy is ever unsuccessful. 
A resolute determination to keep the 
fish above the water-fall might have 
meant victory. The fortiter in re 
method is at times the safest even 
with a grayling. 

One more ideal picture may be 
drawn of grayling-fishing with a worm 
in the autumn. Only the last handful 
of leaves now remains on the trees. 
Trout have sought the smaller brooks, 
and are engaged in spawning. A keen 
breeze drifts a shower or two from the 
hills, and a pair of melancholy crows 
caw from an ash-tree as high as 
Yggdrasil. The angler opens his bag 
of well-scoured red worms, and at- 
taches a couple to a very fine hook 
mounted on gossamer gut with a float 
the size and color of a cherry. Drop- 
ping this gently in with an easily run- 
ning line he suffers it to drift down the 
streams, and a worm is a very fatal 
bait on a showery day. Even with 
such a prosaic lure as a worm there is 
room for that fertility of resource 
which distinguishes the philosophic 
angler. Suppose he has seen a large 
grayling rising frequently among the 
floating leaves of a knot of alders, and 
yet neither worm nor fly appear to be 
in the least degree attractive; he rests 
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for a while and meditates on the situa- 
tion while eating lunch. Clearly the 
alder leaves seem harmless to the 
fish’s little brain. So long as he can 
feed among them he evidently thinks 
himself safe. “Habet!” at length 
whispers the fisherman, as he tears a 
slit in a stout alder leaf, inserts the 
gut into it, and suffers about two 
inches of the latter to hang down with 
the hook and a very small seductive 
worm. Gently dropping leaf and hook 
into the stream, the leaf floats on, ap- 
parently as harmless as those already 
passing by. A moment, and the an- 
gler’s heart is in his mouth, while the 
whirring of his reel, assisted by a gen- 
tle movement of his wrist, shows that 
the man has outdone the fish in cun- 
ning, in spite of all the finer senses of 
smelling, tasting, and seeing peculiar 
to the latter. 

Like the English trout, which have 
been acclimatized, through the late 
Frank Buckland’s exertions, in New 
Zealand, grayling in certain waters 
are apt to grow fat and lazy, and will 
not then rise readily to artificial flies. 
A brook in East Lincolnshire, famous 
at one time for its grayling-fishing, in 
which this fish had been originally in- 
troduced by that keen sportsman, the 
late Sir R. Sutton, forms a case in 
point. The fish developed this objec- 
tionable habit of refusing to rise, and 
the fishing naturally declined consid- 
erably in public favor. A conclave 
was held, and it was determined to 
send for skilful worm-fishers from the 
great Yorkshire towns. They soon 
caught the large grayling, and the rest 
comported themselves as fish should 
do which are destined to yield sport to 
orthodox fly-fishers. 

The grayling has not been much be- 
rhymed. The honor of poetry has been 
appropriated by the trout. Cotton 
sings:— 


JOF stiteam now, or Stilhooe on or 
A large pannier we'll fill, 
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Trout and grayling to rise are so will- 
ing; 
I dare venture to say, 
*T will be a bloody day, 
And we all shall be weary of killing. 


Besides this, with the exception of 
the late Laureate’s “Brook,” which 
held— 


Here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 


it is difficult to recall even the mention 
of the fish in poetry. Indeed, the Muse 
does not as a general rule smile upon 
the devotees of fishing. It is surpris- 
ing how little true poetry has glorified 
the fisherman. It is a “Gentleman of 
the Old Scbool’” whom Mr. Austin 
Dobson pictures:— 


But most his measured words of praise 
Caressed the angler’s easy ways,— 
His idly meditative days, 

His rustic diet. 


Most latter-day verses on this sub- 
ject. are sufficiently worthless, except 
one or two lyrics of Andrew Lang’s, a 
few of the songs of Crawhall, Stod- 
dart, and other northern minstrels, and 
“The Lay of the Last Angler.” The 
exhilarating breath of the riverside 
sweeps through these, and a strong 
love of nature for her own sake per- 
vades them. Then angling enthusi- 
asm irresistibly bursts forth in the 
true poet, for what greater tempta- 
tion can assail him than to break out 
into verse when brought face to face 
with nature?— 
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of Love. : 


Quid enim majus dare numina pos- 
sunt? 


If fortune enables a man, with the 
slimmest of rods and tackle, to master 
some of nature’s strongest and yet 
most timorous creatures, it were too 
much to expect she should also make 
him a poet. Too often the poetry of 
anglers palpably smacks of the lamp, 
and of lucubrations in the study:— 


Quum desertis Aganippes 
Vallibus esuriens migraret in atria 


Clio. 


If any one, however, would compare 
angling songs he may rescue a few 
pearls from the abundance of oyster 
shells in Mr. Buchan’s “Musa Pisca- 
trix.” Many will sympathize in con- 
clusion with the lines in which the 
graceful pen of Andrew Lang is well 
inspired by a love both of angling and 
of the familiar streams of his native 
land:— 


Nay, Spring I’d meet by Tweed or Ail, 
And Summer by Loch Assynt’s deep, 
And Autumn in that lonely vale 
Where wedded <Avons westward 
sweep. 


Unseen, Eurotas, southward steal, 
Unknown, Alpheus, westward glide, 
You never heard the ringing reel, 
The music of the water side! 


Though gods have walked your woods 
among, 
Though nymphs 
banks along, 
You speak not that familiar tongue 
Tweed murmurs like my cradle song. 


have fied your 
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When I submitted to the editor of 
the Boulevard—the most literary of all 
the big Parisian newspapers—the pro- 
ject of my “Inquiry on the Age of 
Love,” he seeni#d ‘astonéshed:thitt stich 
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OF LOVE. 


a “journalistic” (that was his word) 
idea could have sprung unaided from 
the brains of his youngest contributor. 
I had been working on his paper for a 
fortnight, and it was my first trial. 


at 
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“Develop your scheme, my dear fel- 
low,” he said, with an air rather less 
insolent than usual. When he had lis- 
tened for a few minutes, he went on: 
“That's good. You are going to ask all 
those ladies and gentlemen at what 
age we love best, first point; at what 
age are we best loved, second point. 
That's your idea, eh? And, now, 
whom are you going to interview, to 
begin with?’ 

“I have made a list,” I replied, and 
drew a sheet of paper from my 
pocket. I had scrawled down the 
names of the “personalities” I proposed 
to interrogate upon this palpitating 
problem, and I began to read out my 
list. It consisted of a general, two ex- 
ministers, a Dominican, four actresses 
(two of them beionging to the music 
hall), and four actors (one of them dec- 
orated), two financiers,two barristers, 
a surgeon, a law-physician, and a 
crowd of literary celebrities. Some- 
times my interlocutor approved with a 
nod; sometimes he said shortly, affect- 
ing the American manner: “Bad, 
scratch out!” until I reached the name 
1 had reserved for the last, that of 
Pierre Fauchery, the famous novelist. 

“Seratch out also,” he cried. 
“Fauchery has quarrelled with us.’’. 

“Still,” I insinuated, “if there is any- 
body whose opinion would interest 
your readers, above all the women,—I 
even thought of beginning with him.” 

“Mighty powers!” interrupted the 
editor, “but Fauchery, on principle, 
never receives a reporter. It isn’t one, 
but ten I’ve sent him, and he shut his 
door against them all. The Boulevard 
doesn’t like to be Scouted, and we 
have pitched into him two or three 
times. So——” 

“No matter,” I said, “I’ll have my 
interview with Fauchery all the same, 
and for the Boulevard. I give you 
my word. I have a sure means——” 

“If you succeed,” my man _ replied, 
“vou'll have a couple of guineas extra. 
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The fact is, the fellow annoys me 
with his contempt for advertisement. 
He must taste it like the rest. But,” 
he added, shrugging his powerful 
shoulders, “you won't succeed. Let 
me hear your sure means!” 

“Allow me to divulge them after- 
wards. In forty-eight hours you will 
see whether I have succeeded or not.” 

“Off with you, then,” 

Decidedly I had gone ahead as a 
journalist in my single fortnight’s ap- 
prenticeship, since I let that fellow 
Pascal, the abominable chief on whom- 
I depended, belittle so the writer I ad- 
mired most among the living. But 
since that week, not yet far off, when, 
tired of not having enough to eat, I 
decided to force my place in the Pari- 
sian scuffle, I had made such an effort 
to free myself of my old self, as the 
lizards shed their old skins, that I had 
nearly succeeded. I knew well enough, 
having the proof in a drawer full of 
poems, plays, and unfinished novels, 
that there existed once—a once of 
yesterday only—a certain Jules La- 
barthe, who had come up to Paris 
from the country to be a great man. 
That person who believed in Letters, 
with a capital; in the Ideal, also a 
capital; in Glory, third capital, was 
dead and buried. Would he, one day 
when his position was made, start 
again at writing for the love of art? 
It was possble, but, for the moment, 
I only knew, I only recognized the 
energetic and enlightened Labarthe, 
who had become a pressman with the 
idea of belonging to his time before 
everything else, and of gaining as 
quickly as possible twelve hundred a 
year. What did it matter to this sec- 
ond individual if the bestial Pascal 
boasted of having “pitched into” the 
most delicate and powerful of Bal- 
zac’s heirs, the less so as I myself, 
the new-fashioned Labarthe, was ar- 
ranging a plan not a whit more dell- 
cate than the proceedings of my edi- 
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tor? I had, indeed, a sure means of 
bringing about the interview, and this 
was it. In the days of my simplicity 
I had sent Pierre Fauchery verses 
and stories. It was the failure of 
these very verses and tales with four 
publishers that had decided me to 
turn journalist, with the help of an 
obliging comrade. The great writer 
had replied to me. I sent him another 
letter, and this he also answered, in- 
viting me to come and see him. I 
went. I did not find him. I returned. 
Still I did not meet him. Then a kind 
of shame prevented me from return- 
ing to the charge. And so I had never 
seen him. He only knew the young 
Eliacin of the two letters. On this I 
hoped to gain the meeting he would 
certainly have refused the journalist. 
My plan was quite simple; to present 
myself at his house, be received, hide 
my actual position, talk to him of a 
vague subject of a novel in which 
there would be the question of “the 
age of love,” make him talk, and then 
when he would find his conversation 
printed,—here I felt a prick of re- 
morse. But I smothered it with the 
terrible phrase, “Struggle for life,”’ and 
also by the remembrance of innumer- 
able examples collected in the corpor- 
ation to which I henceforth had the 
honor to belong. 

The very day after my most literary 
chat with my honorable chief, I rang 
at the door of the small house Pierre 
Fauchery inhabited, in Desbordes- 
Valmore street, in a retired corner of 
Passy. Having taken up my pen to 
tell a simple tale, in all its truth, I do 
not see why I should suppress. the 
ugly feeling of pleasure that, as the 
hell rang, tickled my heart to think 
that I was going to play such a fine 
trick on the host of this peaceful shel- 
ter. We do not accept renouncements 
such as that I had decided upon with- 
out a hidden feeling of envy of those 
who have triumphed in the dolorous 
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literary struggle. The servant, visibly 
in a bad humor, replied that M. Fau- 
chery was not in Paris. I insisted on 
knowing when he would return. The 
servant did not know. “Can’t I have 
his address?’ This also the  ser- 
vant did not know. Poor celebrated 
man, who believed he was thus se- 
curing the ignorance of his where- 
abouts. Half an hour later I knew 
that he was staying for the moment 
at the Castle of Proby, near Nemours 
—I only had the trouble of inquiring 
at his publisher’s—and two hours lat- 
er I took a ticket at the Lyons station 
for the little town where Balzac has 
placed his delicious “Ursule Mirouet.” 
I took a portmanteau with my night 
things. In case I missed the master 
that afternoon, I was resolved not to 
miss him next morning, and exactly 
seven hours after the servant, faithful 
to his orders, had declared that he did 
not know where the novelist was, I 
had sent in my ecard to the latter in 
the castle-hall. I had taken care to 
write underneath a reminder of our 
correspondence a- year ago; and this 
time I was introduced, after a delay 
of ten minutes in the hall, during 
which I noted, with singular curiosity 
and malice, two young women, ex- 
tremely elegant and pretty, going out 
for a walk. “Perfect,” I said to my- 
self. “Here is the secret of this exile. 
The interview promises well.” 

The novelist was in a little private 
sitting-room, whose window looked 
upon the park, then yellowed by the 
early autumn. A wood fire burned in 
the chimney-piece, gaily lighting the 
walls covered with a pink cretonne. 
against which were hung a few col- 
ored sporting English engravings. 
This was, indeed, the very environ- 
ment of those fashionable habits so 
often charged against Fauchery in 
the press. But the books and papers 
piled upon the table testified that the 
transient guest of this coquettish re- 
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treat remained a solid workman of 
letters; and this constant labor was 
further testified by a physiognomy 
that, I confess, shot a slight remorse 
through me for the trick I was indulg- 
ing in at that moment. Ah! if I had 
found the snobbish and pretentious 
Fauchery that the paragraphs re- 
ferred to sneered at weekly, it would 
have delighted me to outwit his di- 
plomacy. But no! I perceived, lay- 
ing down his pen to receive me, a 
man, nearly fifty-seven, with visage 
lined by reflection, eyes weary with 
vigils, the brow weighted with 
thought, who said, pointing to an arm 
chair: 

“Excuse me, my dear colleague, for 
having kept you waiting.” I, his dear 
colleague! Ah, if he only knew! “You 
see’—and he showed me a sheet not 
yet dry—‘“the slave of copy can never 
slip the noose. Only, at my age it Is 
not so easy as at yours, and now, let 
us talk of yourself. What brings you 
to Nemours? What have you done 
since you were kind enough to send 
me those verses and that tale?” 

It is all very well to have strangled 
once forever one’s ideals of youth; 
when one has loved literature as I 
loved it at twenty, one cannot be con- 
soled at twenty-six for the sacrifice of 
that bright love, even to implacable 
destiny. So Pierre Fauchery remem- 
bered my poor verses! He had really 
read my poor tale! The allusion he 

_made to them was a conclusive proof. 
Could I tell him at that moment that 
since the composition of those first 
works I had despaired of myself, and 
that I had changed my gun to the 
ether shoulder? The image of the 
Boulevard started suddenly before my 
mind. I heard the editor’s voice, “In- 
terview Fauchery? Get away with 
you! You'll never succeed”; and I re- 
plied, faithful to the part I had 
elected to play: 

“T have retired to Nemours to work 
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‘The 
this 
you, 


out a big novel which is called 
Age of Love,’ and it is rather on 
matter that I wished to consult 
dear master.” 

It seemed to me—but may it not be 
an illusion?—that the statement of 
the imaginary title of my novel 
brought at once to the eyes and upon 
the lips of Fauchery a smile and a 
drifting shadow. I recalled the pic- 
ture of the two young women I meta 
moment ago in the hall. Was the cre- 
ator of so many masterpieces of analy- 
sis of love making living a new book 
before writing it? I had not the time 
to reply to those questions, for, reach- 
ing out towards an onyx cup,in which 
a few Russian cigarettes made a yel- 
low stain, he offered me one, lit one 
himself, and then began to question 
me and to answer in turn. I listened 
to him thinking aloud, and I had com- 


pletely forgotten my Machiavelian 
urrangement, such was my sudden 


feeling of secret enjoyment of this 
communion with a mind I had pas- 
sionately loved in his works. It was 
the first of our great writers of the 
day whom I thus approached in a 
kind of intimacy. And while we 
talked I remarked the curious identity 
of his spoken and written word. [ 
admired the charming simplicity with 
which he gave himself up to the pleas- 
ure of the imagination, and before a 
casual acquaintance, his surplus of in- 
telligence, his vivacity of impression, 
his total absence of affectation or 
conceit. 

“There is no age for loving,” was 
the substance of what he said, “be- 
cause the man capable of loving—in 
the complex and modern sense of 
ideal exaltation—never ceases to love. 
T will go further; he never ceases to 
love the same creature. You know 
the experiences that a contemporary 
physiologist tried on a series of por- 
traits to determine in what those in- 
definable resemblances that we call 
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family likenesses consist? He takes 
the photographs of twenty persons of 
the same blood, then he photographs 
these photographs again on the same 
plate, superposing them. Thus he dis- 
covers the common features which, 
separated from the rest, determine 
the type. Very well, I am persuaded 
that if we could attempt a like ex- 
periment,—photograph, in superposing 
them, the different portraits of women 
that the same man has loved, or imag- 
ined he has loved, during his life, we 
should discover that all those women 
resembled each other. The least con- 
stant have cherished but one face 
through five, six, twenty faces. They 
have pursued but one being through 
several beings. The thing is to know 
at what age they meet the woman 
likest to her whose model they carry 
in themselves. That age will be for 
them the age of love. 

“The age of being loved?” he went 
on; “the deepest passion I have ever 
seen a man inspire,—it was one of my 
masters, a poet, who was the object, 
and he was then sixty. True, he was 
as straight as a youth, he went about 
with as sprightly a step as yours, he 
talked like Rivarol, he wrote verses as 
fine as Alfred de Vigny’s, and, with 
that, having at a stroke lost wife and 
children, he was wretchedly poor, sol- 
itary and unhappy. You remember 
what Shakespeare’s Moor says:— 


‘She loved me for the dangers I had 
passed, 

And I loved her that she 
them.’ 


did pity 


And so this great artist inspired 
such a passionate devotion in a 
young, beautiful, and wealthy Rus- 
sian, an aristocrat, that she has not 
married because of him; that she 


found the means of nursing him in 
his last illness, day and night, in spite 
of her family; and that, at this very 
hour, haying bought back from 


his 
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heirs every object that had belonged 


to the poet, she has preserved the 
rooms he lived in just as they were 
on his last day. That was fifteen 
years ago: You see she also had met 
in this man three times her own age, 
the being identical with a certain 
image that she carried in her heart. 
Then there are Goethe, and Ulrica of 
Lewetzow, and Lamartine, and many 
others. But, in order to paint such 
high sentiments as these,” he added, 
“you should renounce the petty pro- 
ceedings of insignificant observation, 
which is the defect of writers to-day. 
If you would have a lover over sixty, 
neither ridiculous nor odious, you 
should apply to him what old Cor- 
neille said so proudly of himself in 
his stanzas to the Marchioness:— 


Cependant, j’ai quelques charmes 
Qui sont assez éclatants 

Pour n’avoir pas trop d’alarmes 
De ces ravages du temps. 


To analyze superior emotions, have 
the courage to create true and supe- 
rior personages. All the art of the 
analytical novel lies there.” 

While speaking thus, the master 
flashed at me such a ray of intellec- 
tual certitude, he appeared himself so 
like those superior personages whose 
portraits he invited me to paint, that I 
had no thought of noting the preten- 
tiousness of this theory of a quasi- 
sexagenarian; that a man may be 
loved at any age! The contrast be- 
tween the world of ideas in which the 
celebrated artist moved and the at- 
mosphere of the literary work-shop 
where for the past few months I had 
smothered was too great. Everything 
about this man, still vigorous in tal- 
ent after thirty volumes, realized my 
first dreams of youth. His aging 
mask was a living illustration of the 
beautiful device: “Since we must use 
ourselves, let us use ourselves nobly.” 














His leanness spoke of the austerity of 
his long labors; his firm lips an- 
nounced the decision of his character; 
his forehead, lined with deep folds, 
had the whiteness of the paper he 
was bent over, and yet the finish of 
his well-cared hands, the sober ele- 
gance of his dress, an air of native 
aristocracy, revealed that these fine 
professional virtues had been pre- 
served athwart a life of frivolous 
temptations. These temptations had 
not troubled the spiritual ethics of the 
worker any more than academic hon- 
ors, monetary success, and innumera- 
ble editions. And with all that, the 
great man was most good-natured, 
for, having chatted with me quite a 
time, he ended by saying: “Since you 
are at Nemours, I hope to see you 

' often again, and to-day I will not let 
you go away without making you ac- 
quainted with my host.” 

What could I reply? And this was 
how a simple reporter of the Boule- 
vard found himself, as five o’clock 
rang, installed at a tea-table in the 
drawing-room of a castle where, for 
certain, no other journalist had ever 
planted his foot, introduced as a 
young poet and novelist with a fu- 
ture, to the old Marchioness of Proby. 

The amiable white-haired dowager 
questioned me about my pretended 
works, and I replied by compulsory 
lies, with a scarlet on my cheeks that 
the good lady must have put down to 
natural timidity. And as if there were 
a mischievous imp ready to multiply 
temptations to evil-doing at certain 
moments, behold, the two young ladies 
whom I had watched go out returned 
in the middle of my unforeseen visit. 
Ah! What a living commentary I at 
once found for my interview with the 
feminist novelist on the Age of Love, 
and how clear everything in the old 
writer’s discourse instantly became as 
I watched him chatter with one of the 
new arrivals! She was a girl of 
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twenty, perhaps,—Mlle. de Russaie, if 
I caught her name aright. A rather 
tall child, with a longish face lit up by 
two very dark and very soft eyes, 
singularly ardent and steady. Her 
likeness to the portrait of the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre, attributed to 
Francia, and known as the “Black 
Man,” because of the sombre hue of 
garment and cloak, was striking. 
Round her mouth and nostrils shud- 
dered that same conquered nervous- 
ness, that same contained fever, which 
gives this portrait its striking charac- 
ter, and I was not there a quarter of 
an hour without guessing, from her 
manner of looking at and listening to 
Fauchery, what a passionate interest 
the old master had inspired. When he 
spoke she was entirely enthralled. 
When she spoke to him I felt her 
voice shudder, if I may say so, and he, 
the glorious writer, saturated with 
triumph, exhausted with work, 
seemed, since he was within the 
radius of this naive idolatry, to have 
recovered the vivacity, the elasticity 
of impression, which is the sovereign 
grace of youth in love. 

“I understand why he quoted Goethe 
and the young girl of Marienbad a 
while ago,” I said to myself, laughing, 
while the hired carriage carried me 
back to Nemours. “He was thinking 
of himself. He is in love with that 
young girl, and he is loved by her. 
We'll hear soon that he is going to 
marry her. There’s a marriage will 
produce copy. And when the fellow 
Pascal learns that I was present at 
the engagement! For the moment, 
let us think about the interview. 
Won’t Fauchery be astounded to read 
it the day after to-morrow in the 
paper? But does he ever read news- 
papers? It’s not right, certainly. But 
what harm will it do him? And be- 
sides, the ‘Struggle for life!’ ” 

I remember. It was with these ar- 
guments that I strove to deaden that 
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inward voice that cried: “You have no 
right to write down on paper and 
serve up to the public what that noble 
writer said to you, taking you for a 
poet and not a reporter.” But I also 
heard the editor’s voice: “You won’t 
succeed.” And I am ashamed to con- 
fess the second voice got the better of 
the first, the more so as I had to do 
something to make the time pass. For 
I had returned to Nemours too late for 
the train that would have taken me 
back to Paris in time for dinner. 
They gave me a clean and quiet room 
in the old inn. I said to myself: “I can 
write comfortably here;’ and until 
bedtime, I spent my leisure in prepar- 
ing the start of my inquiry. I 
scrawled there under the vivid impres- 
sion of the afternoon, and—who 
knows?—with talent, whipped as my 
nerves were by a trifle of remorse; yes, 
I scrawled there four pages which 
would not have been out of place in 
Goncourt’s Journal, that exquisite 
manual of the complete _ reporter. 
Everything was there; my journey 
and arrival at the castle; the silhouette 
of the coquettish edifice of the eigh- 
teenth century, with its curtain of 
trees and its clipped alleys; the mas- 
ter’s sitting-room and the master him- 
self, and his sayings, and the tea as a 
finish; and the aged novelist’s smile in 
his circle of old and young women 
friends. It only needed the final word. 
‘T shall find it when I awaken,” I 
thought, and, such is the literary na- 
ture, I went to bed with the sentiment 
of accomplished duty. I had written 
—that I felt—under the pretext of an 
interview, my best page of romance. 
What happens to us during sleep? 
Is there an irresistible and secret trav- 
ail of our ideas that ferments un- 
known to us while our senses are 
closed to impressions of the outward 
world? However it may be, on 
awakening I found myself in a very 
different humor from that of the night 
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Hardly ten minutes after lL 
opened my eyes, Pierre Fauchery’s 
image rose before me. At once the 
idea that I had abused the favor of his 
reception to such a degree grew quite 
unsupportable. I felt a passionate 
need to see him again, and ask pardon 
for my falsehood. I wanted to tell 
him who I was, with what design I 
had approached him, and how sorry [ 
was. But there was no necessity for 
such a confession. I had only to de- 
stroy last night’s pages. I rose with 
this purpose. Before tearing them up 
I read them over. And then—every 
writer will understand me—they 
seemed to me so good that I did not 
destroy them. A _ thought flashed 
across me: “Fauchery is so intelligent, 
so generous. After all, what is there 
in this interview that can hurt him? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. If I 
went to see him again this very morn- 
ing. If I told him my story, and that 
on the success of this interview de- 
pends my fortune as a journalist. 
When he knows that I have lived for 
five years in misery and fruitless labor, 
and that I became a pressman to se- 
cure a morsel of bread, he will forgive 
me, he will be sorry for me, he will 
reply: ‘Publish your interview.’ Yes, 
—but should he forbid me to puvlish 
it? No, he won't.” 

I passed the morning debating this 
last strange project. A natural shame 
made it very painful. But in its favor 
were the object of conciliating the 
scruples of delicacy, my vanity as a 
paragraphist, and the interest of my 
I knew Pascal was most gen- 
erous about interviews when they 
pleased him. Besides, had he not 
promised me a premium if I pumped 
Fauchery? So I resolved to attempt 
it, when, after a hurried breakfast, as 
I jumped into the cart I had already 
driven in the day before, I saw an em- 
blazoned victoria, behind a splendid 
roll rapidly by, and, with 
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stupor, I recognized, lying back among 
the cushions in a mournful reverie 
that singularly gave the lie to yester- 
day’s good humor,—whom? Pierre 
Fauchery himself. A small trunk 
placed on the box seat was sufficient 
proof that he was going to the station. 
I looked at my watch. The Paris 
train left in twelve minutes. I flung 
my things pell-meli into my valise, 
paid my bill without examining it; the 
same cart that was to have taken me 
to the Castle took me to the station at 
a tearing pace, and just as the train 
was moving I dronped on a seat in an 
empty compartment, opposite the fa- 
mous novelist, who said: “You also de- 
sert Nemours? Like me, you need 
Paris for serious work.” 

Thus begun, the conversation should 
have led easily to the avowal I had re- 
solved to make. But for that it 
needed, in the first place, that I 
should not be seized, before my unex- 
pected companion, by an invincible 
timidity, then that his attitude should 
not inspire me with so great a curios- 
ity. Twenty chances might explain 
this precipitate departure from the 
Castle I left him so comfortably in- 
stalled in, from a telegram from a sick 
relation to a vulgar business appoint- 
ment. But that the expression of his 
physiognomy should alter from yester- 
day,as it had done; that he should have 
become in those eighteen hours the 
worried, discouraged, used-up creature 
he seemed to be, when I had left him so 
happy in living, so gaily attentive to 
that pretty child, Mlle. de Russaie, 
who loved him, and whom he appeared 
to love, was an enigma that obsessed 
me, this time without any professional 
feeling. I was to learn the meaning 
before we reached Paris. At least I 
shall always believe that his discourse 
at a certain moment contained, under 
an indirect form, a confidence. He 


was still upset by the unexpected inci- 
dent that had determined both his hur- 
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ried departure, and this sudden meta- 
morphosis of what he would have 
called, in the style of his novels, his 
“intimate heaven.” The incident he 
recounted per sfogarsi, as Beyle loved 
to say, in the conviction that I would 
not find out the real hero. Yes, so I 
shall always believe, that he told me 
his own story as another's, and I like 
to believe it because it was so like 
himself, that way of feeling. It was 
again in connection with the imagi- 
nary subject of my novel—that is, oh, 
irony! in connection with the real sub- 
ject of my interview—that he began: 
“I have considered our conversation 
and your book, and I fear I ill-ex- 
pressed my thought yesterday when I 
told you that we can love and be 
loved at every age. I should have 
added that sometimes the love comes 
too late. When, for instance, we have 
no longer the right to prove how much 
we love, except by sacrifice. I would 
like to give you, begging you not to use 
it, because the secret is not mine, a 
document, as they call it to-day, which 
is in itself, a little drama, quite a dé- 
nouement.” On my promise of discre- 
tion, he went on: “I have a friend, a 
comrade of my own age, who at 
twenty loved a young girl. He was 
poor. She was rich. Her relations 
separated them. The girl married, and 
died shortly afterwards. My friend 
lived on. Some day you will know 
that it is equally true that we recover 
from everything and are consoled for 
nothing. I was the confidant of his 
madness. So I was of the adventures 
that followed this first, this inefface- 
able, experience. He felt and inspired 
other loves. He tasted other happi- 
nesses. He suffered other sorrows. 
And yet, when we were alone, and we 
reached those confidences I call from 
behind the heart, ever the ideal bride 
of his twentieth year reappeared be- 
hind his speech. How often has he 
said to me: ‘I have ever sought her 
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through the others, and as they never 
were her, since her I have never truly 
loved.’ ” 

“And she?’ I asked, “did she love 
him?” 

“He did not think so,” replied Fau- 
chery, “at least she never told him so. 
Imagine now my friend at my age or 
nearly so. See him gray, already 
weary of life, and persuaded that he 
has at last reached the great quiet. 
Behold, staying in the country, with 
relations, he meets a child of twenty, 
the portrait, the hallucinating portrait 
of her he wanted to marry thirty 
years ago. You know, one of those 
extraordinary likenesses that go from 
the color of the eyes to the tone of 
voice, from the smile to the thought, 
from the gesture to the most delicate 
shades of the heart. It is not in two 
disconnected phrases, but in pages and 
pages that one should study the 
strange sentiments I saw my friend at- 
tacked by; tenderness at once present 
and retrospective for the dead across 
the living; that hypnotism of the soul 
which does not know where memories 
and dreams end, where real emotion 
begins; that daily mingling of all that 
is most distant on earth; the ghost of 
a lost bride, and all that is most quick, 
most fresh, most irresistibly naive and 
spontaneous, a young girl. 

She comes, she goes, she laughs, she 
sings, you walk with her in the inti- 
macy of country life, and beside her 
you see a corpse! After a fortnight of 
an almost thoughtless abandonment to 
the dangerous delight of this inward 
trouble, imagine my friend by chance 
entering one morning an unfrequented 
room of the house,—a gallery where, 
among other pictures, was a pastel of 
him painted when he was twenty-five. 
He approaches this portrait unthink- 
ingly. There was a fire in the room, 
so that a slight moisture had blurred 
the glass that protected the pastel, and 
upon the glass thus blurred he saw dis- 
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tinctly drawn the trace of two lips that 
had rested there upon his portrait, 
where the eyes were,—two fine and 
delicate lips, whose shape made his 
heart beat. He left the gallery, and 
questioned a servant. Only the young 
girl he was thinking of had entered it 
that morning.” 

“And then?’ 
stopped. 

“Then my friend returned to the gal- 
lery to look once more at that adorable 
impression of the most innocent and 
passionate of caresses. A glass was 
near in which he could see and com- 
pare his face of to-day with his face 
of other days, the man he had been 
with the man he was. What passed 
within him at that moment he never 
told, I never asked. Had he the feel- 
ing that he was culpable in inspiring 
a passion in a girl he would have been 
mad, almost criminal. to have mar- 
ried. Did he understand that across 
his still sensitive old age it was his 
youth the child loved? Did he remem- 
ber the other,—her, who had never 
given him that kiss when he might 
have returned it? I only know that he 
left that same day, never to see again 
her whom he could no longer love with 
the hope, the candor, the soul of his 
twenty years—as he had loved the 
other.” 

A few hours after this conversation, 
I was once more in the office of the 
Boulevard, seated in Pascal’s study, 
who said: 

“Already? 
Fauchery?”’ 

“He wouldn’t even receive me,” I re- 
plied shamelessly. 

“What did I tell you?’ jeered the 
editor, shrugging his big shoulders. 
“We'll make him smart in his new 
book.” And, he added, looking at mie: 
“Besides, my little Labarthe, you 
know that as long as you’ve got that 
air of a good little fellow, you’re infer- 
nally out of it among journalists.” 


I interrupted as he 


Have you interviewed 
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I bowed under the man’s bad humor. 
What would he have said had he 
known that there in my pocket lay his 
interview? Since then I have made 
my way in the press I thought to fail 
in. I have lost my air of good little 
fellow, and I earn twelve hundred a 
year and more. All the same, I never 
had such pleasure in publishing the 
most remunerative, the most ringing 
article, that I had in slipping into my 
drawer, never to open them again, the 
pages describing my visit to Nemours. 
I often think I have not served Letters 
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as I desired, since, with all my enor- 
mous work, I have not written a book. 
And yet, when I recall the irresistible 
movement of respect that prevented 
me from committing towards a beloved 
master a most profitable but infamous 
indiscretion, I tell myself: “If you have 
not served Letters, you have not be- 
trayed them.” And that is why, now 
that Fauchery is no more of this world, 
I felt I might tell this tale of my “first 
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It seems sometimes as if destiny 
had made a mistake in the nationality 
of certain writers. Why was Hein- 
rich Heine not a native of Thrums, 
for instance? The winning pathos of 
the Lyrisches Intermezzo, the elfin hu- 
mor of Waldeinsamkeit, would have 
gained new charm by the little inti- 
mate surprises of Auld Licht dialect. 
Then Dr. Max Nordau should obvi- 
eusly have been born in Paris. It is 
pitiable to note the ingenuity he has to 
waste in fabricating steel-pointed epl- 
grams and incisive phrases out of the 
hopeless stolidity of his iron German. 
And, great as our own loss would 
have been, one cannot help regretting 
that Goldsmith flourished out of Italy; 
the crystal simpleness of his style, 
the charming gentleness, the shy hu- 
mor, which is half sympathy with the 
little lot of man, would have been bet- 
ter clad in the childlike syllables of 
Tuscany than in the sterner vocabu- 
lary of England. And it would have 
suited him well to be distinguished 
by one of those pet names used by 
Italy to charm away the loneliness of 





inquiry.” There is none of which I am 
prouder. 

Paul Bourget. 
GOLDSMITH. 


fame, and transform a great man’s 
popularity into a caressing national 
friendship. 

But the literary wealth of Italy, 
though not permitted to add an Ore- 
ficino to its store, has of late years 
been increased by the works of a 
writer who bears a singular mental 
likeness to Oliver Goldsmith. Salva- 
tore Farina occupies a unique position 
among the romance writers of our 
day; he alone has preserved the art of 
treating simple characters simply. 
Qualities which are so delicate that 
the consciousness of their possession 
at once destroys them, are necessarily 
the most difficult to depict. Any be- 
ing who is simple, innocent, pictur- 
esque, or selfish is obviously limited 
by the very loveliness that adorns 
him. One of life’s lesser tragedies 
transacts itself in such a nature as 
soon as the “I am thus” dawns upon 
the mind. In the very moment of 
perception the “I am” has changed 
into “I was,” and even the memory of 
the lovelier phase is blurred by the 
contrast that has followed it. If the 
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changed creature turns to contem- 
plate his past, he almost inevitably 
looks upon it through the medium of 
his present. He thinks how delightful 
was the simplicity, the picturesque- 
ness he has lost; he cannot realize 
that the pleasantness he now imag- 
ines in it was impossible when it 
was there, because unconsciousness 
was a condition of its being. It is 
always a far greater effort of the im- 
agination to create an absence than a 
presence; so great an effort, indeed, 
that when now and again some writer 
accomplishes the feat we are slow to 
see how much he has done. 

In pictures of childhood especially, 
the non-existence of the man’s world 
is a perpetual stumbling-block, and 
some charming little foreground fig- 
ures are spoilt by the impossible de- 
finiteness and explicable nature of the 
objects around them. So with other 
delineations of a simpler life; we feel 
that the artist has not realized the at- 
mospheric effects of that simpler 
land; he has put in too many details 
that would be there invisible. 

It is in dealing with such difficul- 
ties that Salvatore Farina has shown 
a peculiar power,—a power that is 
the more realized the more we con- 
trast him with his contemporaries. 
Through all the glamor of Pierre 
Loti’s petites sauragesses, or stalwart 
fisher-folk, we feel that their creator 
stands apart from them, casting on 
them the limelight of his genius. In 


Daudet’s Dickensesque productions, 
half-caricature, haif-photograph, the 
author again visibly occupies the 


showman’s place. And in the terrible 
menagerie of Zola and Company, the 
simplicity is outside our sympathy,—it 
is not human. Thomas Hardy gives 
us unsurpassed pictures of peasant 
life, but he stands by, too, with a 
smile, asking us if we are not amused 
by the naiveté of his puppets. Suder- 
mann in his intensity of meaning. Os- 
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sip Schubin and Serao in their tender 
pictures of young lives, even Heyse in 
his picturesque groups, all bear the 
mark of the hour, with its stress and 
strain. All are unable to free them- 
selves from the strenuous intention 
that is so characteristic of our present 
day portraiture, all ascribe too much 
to their subjects, or fail to stand aside 
and leave them alone in their sweet, 
slenderly detailed world. 

But Farina moves easily through 
regions of peculiar limitation; he is 
so much at home in slightly furnished 
minds that we must pause and recol- 
lect all the difficulties he has over- 
come before we can appreciate him 
thoroughly. He is inimitably subtle 
in all that he leaves out. 

He has discovered, too, how to com- 
bine an eighteenth century calm with 
the technical skill that later days 
have fostered. He never hurts, never 
ruffles, never, though his touch is un- 
erringly fine, gives toc heavy an out- 
line to a humanly indefinite nature. 

He possesses, also, a very rare qual- 
ity of humor, marked by a playfut 
tenderness, a delicacy of perception, 
that make it the most revealing of all 
treatments for certain mental phases. 
And it reveals, but never exposes; it is 
always a purely gentle light. This 
humor is inseparable from pathos,—or 
rather, they are but two manifesta- 
tions of the same quality,—a peculiarly 
sensitive sympathy with the ordi- 
nary man. Rare everywhere, such 
humor is especially rare in our litera- 
ture; we find quite different types in 
the riotous laughter of our older nov- 
elists, in the pain-stricken mockery of 
Swift or the repelling jests of Sterne, 
in the dear Spectator’s humorous 
moral studies, in Miss Austen’s quiet 
smile over her own amusing details, 
in Thackeray’s delicate satire, in 
Dickens’s boyish fun, in the harsher. 
cynical pessimism of later days. Only 
Goldsmith has the secret of this fas- 
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sympathetic mirth,—light- 


cinating, 
hearted, yet not free from the life-sad- 
ness that belongs to our earth’s chil- 


dren. With unsparing, imperturbable 
childlikeness, he shows us little, hu- 
man inconsistencies and self-betray- 
als. He does not sneer, or complain, 
or exalt himself; he only shows the 
weakness of his characters, he only 
says, “See what queer little ways we 
human beings have, and are most of 
us very harmless after all!” 

And we look, and laugh, and sigh, 
and are somehow oddly comforted. 
Because we know, most of us, down 
in the depths of our hearts, that we 
are not particularly grand, or heroic, 
or majestic, when we are quite alone, 
—and we can recall numberless tri- 
diing signs of inconsistency and weak- 
ness in ourselves, of which we are 
secretly more ashamed than we should 
be of graver faults. And we are glad 
to leave off standing on tiptoe, and to 
acknowledge that we are by no means 
“more than common tall.” It is a re- 
lief to us to perceive that this great, 
kind, genial man had felt as we do, 
and knew it all before. 

It is just this sense of fellow feeling 
which gives his peculiar charm to 
Salvatore Farina. In his works the 
same comfortable effect is produced 
as in Goldsmith’s, appearing miracu- 
lous at a period when physical com- 
fort and mental uneasiness are culti- 
vated to quite a morbid extent. 

Delightful as Farina always must 
be, it is in his earlier works that his 
charm appears most arrestingly. In 
the “Amore ha Cent’ Occhi,” for in- 
stance, there are scenes and characters 
that no one who hasonce enjoyed them 
would willingly forget. The ruin of 2 
noble Sardinian and Milanese family 
is completing itself at the commence- 
ment of the tale, while the lady of the 
house, the nobilissima signora conte: 
sa Veronica Rodriguez de Florinas 
dei’ conti de Nardi di Ploaghe, quite 
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unconscious of the disasters that gen- 
erations of extravagance have 
brought upon her house, bequeaths 
estates to her son, jewels to her 
daughter-in-law, legacies to her ser- 
vants, and dies,—without discovering 
that the man she takes for a doctor is, 
in fact, a dealer bargaining with her 
old steward for the furniture and 
treasures of the palace. 

The scene in which the servants re- 
ceive their legacies, and the news that 
they are dismissed on account of their 
master’s ruin, is evidently a study 
after Farina’s own heart. They are 
very good fellows, these servants, 
filled with veneration for the noble 
house they serve; it is awe-inspiring 
to most of them to enter the count’s 
apartment; only Francesco, the house 
servant, enters with an wunembar- 
rassed air, which is “the admiration 
of the stable and the kitchen,” and 
takes his place by Annetta, the lady’s 
maid, who receives him “with a digni- 
fied bow.” It is a very solemn occa- 
sion, of course; they are to hear their 
late mistress’ will read, and the voice 
of the notary has a melancholy, wail- 
ing sound; but they cannot help being 
over-excited by the news that they 
are each to have a thousend lire; 
they must have some excuse for 
smiles, and when they finally hear the 
very kitchen boy, Cecchino, described 
by two names as Cecchino Misirolll, 
their gravity can stand the strain no 
longer. Misirolli! Who had ever 
heard anything so absurd! Even the 
young countess cannot help smiling 
as she sees the servants’ amusement. 

But tears replace their smiles when 
their master calls them in one by one 
to tell them of their dismissal and its 
cause. 


In the count’s little room each one 
had been shown the confused image of 
a misfortune to which he could give 
no name. And whilst they consoled 
each other by loudly declaring that it 
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could not kill you to be dismissed from 
a good house with a good character, 
that there were plenty of gentlemen’s 
houses in Milan—while they said such 
things, they were perplexed by finding 
in their hearts something stronger 
than the thousand lire, taking away 
the value of that banknote. Cecchino, 
for instance, was certain that if the 
“signor conte’ had said to him, “give 
me back your banknote, and I will 
take you with me to Sardinia,” he 
would have said “yes.” Giovanni, 
more sincere or more prudent, con- 
fessed that he would have asked for 
time to reflect, and would have said 
“no” in the end; but they all knew 
there was some one inside them who 
would have longed to conclude such a 
ruinous bargain. 


the thought of Sar- 
dinia, the old home of his race, to 
which their master is returning, is 
perplexing. The kitchen boy who al- 
ways likes to show that he has 
learned something at school, hastily 
explains that Sardinia is an island. 
The cook, as usual, promptly quenches 
him. 


Then, again, 


“T know it is an island; but I want 
to know what sort of an island it is, if 
it is like our parts, if the people talk 
a language one can understand. Be- 
cause, my boy, I knew before you were 
born that an island was one thing and 
the mainland another. We have main- 
land here, Milan, Como, Pavia, Bres- 
cia. Sardinia, instead, is an island.” 


To this island most of the servants 
succeed in following Count Cosimo 
and Countess Beatrice,—their friend 
Professor Silvio and his little niece 
Angela (connections of the family), 
and the maid Annetta, who are es- 
corting the coffin of Countess Veron- 
ica to Sardinia, where she has 
“willed” to be buried. It is a trying 
journey. Some passengers refuse to 
go on board with them; they agree 
with the old sailors, who observe that, 
“it is never lucky to have a corpse on 
board. Of course, if the soul is in 
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purgatory, you get on somehow, but 
if it is a lost soul, there’s no saying 
what may happen.” The last traveller 
who rushes on board just as they are 
starting considers himself aggrieved 
and stands glaring about him for “the 
owners of the corpse.” Poor Annetta, 
meanwhile, consoles herself by the 
familiar, childish amusement of “pre- 
tence.” 


Very stiff, with uplifted head and 
anxious eyes, she busied herself with 
playing the part of the little English- 
woman, thin and nervous—and she 
succeeded very well, partly assisted 
by a large green veil in which the 
Countess Veronica, poor soul, had 
made her first sea voyage. The hon- 
est girl had no wish to cheat her neigh- 
bor, she was incapable of long con- 
cealing her true self—but she experi- 
enced an indescribable pleasure in the 
thought that the sailors and passen- 
gers would take her for an English- 
woman, until she chose to undeceive 
them by asking some questions in good 
Italian. 


And so around the private tragedy, 
the’ dead woman, the perplexed little 
knot of mourners with their uncertain 
future, there anxieties, their lost place 
in the world, gather all the callous 
incongruities of the outer life, the 
bustle, the fret, the quaint humor, the 
unresting busy ways. Few of us have 
not sometimes experienced the sort of 
oppression so daintily depicted here, 
in our darker days, when Frau Sorge 
no longer “sits by the bedside knit- 
ting,” but tramps threugh our deso- 
late rooms, pulls up our shrouding 
blinds, torments us with the distract- 
ing energy of a too-busy housewife. 

In the midst of it all, Count Casimo 
is alone with his most piercing anxiety. 
This lovely, laughing, little wife of his, 
always treated as a plaything, always 
kept in the dark as to his troubles, this 
Beatrice, who “knows nothing, sees 
nothing,” he thinks, how is he to pre- 
pare her for their changed life? As 
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the night darkens, as he feels round 
him the solitude of the sea, he paces 
the deck, asking himself these things, 
until a gentle voice calls him. Beatrice 
comes to his side, and he finds, re- 
morsefully, that the butterfly soul he 
had imagined, is, indeed, a woman’s, 
alive with keen and delicate percep- 
tions, wounded by his attempt to 
suffer alone. As soon as he has told 
her his troubles, she is content; when 
he would add hopeful words she stops 
him. 

“It is enough,” she says, “that you 
confide in me to-night,—you shall com- 
fort me to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow she needs no comfort; 
the simple, picturesque, Sardinian life, 
the melancholy landscape, the new in- 
terests, are welcome to her. Her quick 
sympathies, her own tried feelings, the 
vigilant love that reveals to her the 
consequences of a young intrigue of 
Casimo’s, the troubled heart of Silvio, 
the real parentage of the child she re- 
solves to adopt, all her bright, bird-like, 
tender ways make Beatrice a fascinat- 
ing creation. With her penetrating 
womanliness is contrasted the girlish 
sentiment of little Angela, whose 
whole heart goes out to a poor out- 
lawed father, hiding among the wild 
shepherd-folk of the island. Among 
them we are introduced to a specially 
delightful old shepherd bandit, who 
has defied “justice” out of pure love 
for the outlaw Giorgio. He carries a 
little spelling-book about with him as 
constantly as his gun and pistol, for 
he has set his heart on learning to read 
Giorgio’s letters when he has to leave 
the island. He is a cheery old fellow, 
bat not altogether free fror the tor- 
ments of remorse; for ir self-defence 
he has maimed f soldier and killed a 
spy, and he is truly sorry that he did 
not maim the spy and kill the soldier. 
After all, the soldier was a brave fel- 
low, who deserved to die quickly, 
while the spy was a traitor, and it 
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would have served him right to be 
kept limping about the world for 
years. 

There is a connecting link between 
“The Hundred Eyes of Love” and the 
later work, “ Pe’ belli occhi della (lo- 
ria,” where one of Farina’s patheti- 
cally simple characters, a painter who 
goes blind in his old age, seems occa- 
sionally to speak for the author him- 
self. 

“After all,” he says, speaking of his 
fame abroad, but hostile criticism at 
home, “we are but flesh and blood, and 
our life and happiness depends upon 
the flesh and blood that is nearest;” an 
observation that has an autobiographi- 
cal ring about it. And when his son is 
praised for “faithfully reproducing 
what he has seen,” he objects:— 


“You know better than I do,” he 
says, “that exactly the contrary has 
occurred; it is not truth that preserves 
art, for art has no need of preservation 
by anything whatever, but it is eter- 
nal art that preserves truth. And this 
is the great merit of the artist, that he 
can throw a veiled effect over common 
things, and make them beautiful. 
You have idealized a marsh, and that 
is your glory. I do not know what 
happens among writers, but no one 
wii get it out of my head that the 
scenes which they represent with the 
pen are somewhat idealized, even 
Wuen they are most real. Because 
they have to say something, and they 
can only say what the author has 
seen, and you know that out of every 
ten persons 1ooking at the same thing, 
nine will see something different which 
each has put in for himself.” “And 
the tenth?’ asked Tito, smiling. ‘The 
tenth is the copyist, the man who can- 
not interpret, who makes an inventory 
and thinks himself the most truthful 
of all, because he scrupulously says 
nothing; therefore, he is not an ideal- 
ist, he is simply false.” 


The pictures of the old painter and 
his son in this book form its great 
charm; the love affairs of Tito being 
less successful. On the whole, we 
scarcely think it equal to “Amore ha 
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Cent’ Occhi,” or to the home chronicles 
of his advocate, Placidi, so happy with 
his careful young wife, so absorbed in 
care for his children, so skilful in giv- 
ing us an entirely satisfying picture of 
quiet home life. This is a production 
that has few defects, but perhaps the 
work that will most surely uphold 
Farina’s fame is the “Last Battle of 
Priest Agostino.” Nothing could excel 
the unaffected humanness of this 
priest, who is almost as powerful to 
make us smile at him and love him as 
the Vicar of Wakefield himself. He 
stands before us with a far more con- 
vincing reality than the “Abbé Con- 
stantin,” and is quite free from that 
barley-sugar effect which is too often 
inseparable from the simple piety of 
French fiction. In the “Priest Agos- 
tino,” on the contrary, we find a mas- 
terly delineation of simple piety as it is 
found in real life,—that is, a mental 
condition unable to draw a distinction 
between the most awful abstraction 
and the concrete details of common 
life. Such a mind habitually views the 
most startling contrasts on the same 
level, and reduces its religion to a set of 
practical rules, producing present or 
future practical benefits. It knows no 
wrestling with the strong and tortur- 
ing angel for the inecommunicable 
name of God. To the other class of 
mind, wherein that tremendous Word 
is inseparable from the mysterious 
echoes it awakens, the sounds these 
simple ones hear seem strangely short 
and crude. The mystic, abruptly con- 
fronted by them, is arrested with a 
sort of dislocating shock,—he is like 2 
classical scholar trying to make the 
unlearned feel the charm of some im- 
mortal tale of Greece, and finding that 
shorn of its associations it shows but 
as a silly legend of a barbarous age. 
Such is the piety of “Priest Agostino.” 

He does not celebrate the first mass 
at St. Angelo every day, because he is 
so saintly and self-denying, as his 
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landlady imagines, but because he is 
very poor, and for the celebration of 
the first mass he receives more than 
the two lire he would get later in the 
day. Yet he is most careful to cele- 
brate devoutly. He is pleased with 
the devotion of his landlady, who at- 
tends this first mass every morning; 
he is equally pleased with her rapidity 
in running home directly he has pro- 
nounced the Jte missa est, to get the 
hot coffee ready for his return. He is 
not above jesting with his landlord, a 
freethinking railway employé, and 
playing with his suspicion that the 
priest is a miser who hoards money; 
he is frankly delighted when the land- 
lady gets a specially good dinner for 
him, and he coaxes her mischievous 
little boy into learning his catechism 
and desiring to serve at mass by a re- 
ward of caramels. He is even a little 
cold in his reception of the devout 
mother’s hopes of indulgences here- 
after. 


“Tell him,” she urges the priest, 
“tell him how many days’ indulgence 
a person gets by serving at mass—only 
tell him!” 

“A great many,” answers the priest; 
but mindful of little Bortolino’s prob- 
able point of view, he hastens to add, 
“Bortolino can gain both indulgences 
in purgatory and caramels on earth.” 


Yet all these little concessions and 
frailties do not leave his conscience 
quite easy. Perhaps, he thinks, he 
ought to have spoken more of the Ab- 
solution and of the joys of Paradise 
than of such things as caramels. But 
then Bortolino cared so much more 
about caramels! Only suppose he had 
been encouraging the boy to learn his 
catechism through the deadly sin of 
gluttony. Poor Agostino cannot quiet 
this scrupulous conscience of his. 


“An old priest like you,” it says, 
“ought not to care so much about din- 
ner, breakfast and coffee. An old 
priest ought not to encourage Seyer- 
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ino’s fancy that you are rich and 
miserly—he ought not to speak the 
trutn, hoping it will be taken for a lie, 
as you did when you said you were as 
poor as a church mouse.” 


Yet, with all his scruples and his 
poverty, the old man is happy; he loves 
his walks through the sweet spring 
weather, and the greetings of the little 
children, who are all friends of his; he 
has great delight in his Horace and 
Catullus, and every evening he enjoys 
a game at “tarocco” with a few 
friends in the room behind the chem- 
ist’s shop. Every night at ten he is in 
bed, reading a Latin poet; every night 
at eleven he takes leave of Lesbia, or 
of the muse, to make his peace with 
the Lord, and by a quarter past he is 
slecping sweetly. 


Already having entered into the 
great silence of old age, he loved to 
listen to the alluring voices of nature, 
mingled with a hundred other voices, 
that once had spoken within him. 
There were voices among them that 
had been cries of pain. Now the place 
of forgetfulness was found, and Prete 
Agostino rejoiced, because he felt no 
more the torment of the past... And 
then men, feelings, ideas, even pas- 
sions—all the old world that he had 
well-nigh forgotten—received new 
splendor on some sunny days and iri- 
descent brightness he had never seen 
before. And there was revealed to 
him the charm the living thing has 
not, or rarely has, but which the thing 
that has lived keeps for ever. 


And so he tells himself the struggle 
is over, the battle of life ending in 
peace, until his calm is broken by un 
appeal for spiritual aid from a neigh- 
bor of his, a scientific man, who has 
been prostrated by illness and by the 
death of his wife and children. The 
shrinking of the old man from this in- 
terview, his pathetic precrastination, 
the effort with which he enters the 
sick man’s room at last, are beautifully 
told; and then, in this dreadful mo- 
ment of conscious inadequacy, face to 
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face with a stranger who is probably 
familiar with chemistry and other 
sciences terrible to his imagination, 
Agostino finds nothing but a mocking 
line from Horace recur to his mind:— 


Da mihi fallere da justum sanctum- 
que videri. 


The very statement of the skeptic’s 
doubts suggests to him terrible mis- 
givings, and he feels in himself no 
spiritual resource whence to draw 
strength or comfort for this stranger, 
who asks from him “some divine 
word.” But he answers at last, “I 
know of but one divine word, that is 
prayer. Pray as you will,—stand by 
the window and look up to the starry 
sky. Call up the thought of the chil- 
dren, of the beloved one you have lost.” 

He hastens to his own room as soon 
as he is released, shuts himself up all 
the evening, leaving his friends to 
play their “tarocco” without him. 
He sits alone and faces his sin; the 
doubts of the scievtific man had 
troubled him and found him so help- 
less, because he had neglected spiritual 
reading; henceforth he will do better. 
He gives up his evening game, his 
Latin poets, he returns to St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine, he gets out his old 
Bible of the year 1500, which he has 
long locked up, having lost the key. 
He is still horribly afraid of his skep- 
tic, but he treats him with the gentlest 
kindness, and does his best to reassure 
him. At length a day comes when the 
skeptic bids him farewell; he has to go 
quite away, he explains, and Agostino 
declares that he is very sorry, really 
very sorry, they have to part. 

But that day at dinner the priest is 
curiously light-hearted; a weight 
seems lifted off him; he has a little of 
the wine he has given to his host, and 
explains genially to Bortolino that he 
need not be a priest to “arrive safely 
in Paradise.” And after dinner he goes 
and plays once more at “tarocco,” coy- 
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ering himself with glory by winning 
every game. But he will not drink 
the beer (for which they always play), 
and going home surprises his hostess 
by asking for a little water. “Then,” 
he says, “I will go to bed, for I am 
very tired.” 

And because his last battle is over, 
he lies down, and, being very tired, 
sleeps so sweetly that Bernarda cannot 
wake him to take the first mass at 
Sant’ Angelo any more. 

This, the simplest of Farina’s stories, 
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certainly presents his charm in the 
most winning light. But nothing that 
he writes can be without a certain fas- 
cination. In the “Capelli Bianchi,” 
however, recently appearing in the 
Nuova Antologia, he is approaching 
more nearly the ordinary style of the 
day. There seems to be in it fewer of 
the simple touches that are Farina, 
more of the brilliant antithesis and epi- 
gram that France has passed on to 
Italy. Nevertheless, it is a work of no 
ordinary interest and skill. 
F. Spear. 





SOME OPINIONS. 


The other day I finished reading a 
novel, and thought of it that on the 
whole it was, with few exceptions, 
the most interesting book in contem- 
porary English letters which I had 
read for some years. Thereupon it 
occurred to me to consider how much 
such an opinion meant to me,—how 
far I was praising the book in ques- 
tion. And I came to the conclusion 
that I had certain opinions on _ the 
subject which I might as well write 
down. My apology for any intrusion 
there may be is, that as it always en- 
tertains me to read the criticisms pro- 
nounced on contemporary authors by 
others, even by those whose equip- 
ment for the purpose seems to be 
slight, so I may hope for some tolera- 
tion of my own. After all, the subject 
(it may be argued) is not so wonder- 
fully great that there need be an in- 
superable diffidence in approaching it. 
If anybody sees in the last remark 
the working of green jealousy, I 
make him a present of the fact that I 
too have written books of a sort; the 
fact does not, I think, incapacitate me 
from impartial judgment, and on the 
other hand it guarantees some knowl- 


edge; for there is no author (especially 
no humble author) who does not read 
his contemporaries. 

It is a common remark that ours is 
an age of the arts when a great 
amount of intelligent mediocrity ex- 
ists, and there are but few first-rate 
examples. <A true remark, I think, of 
England; but it should be added in 
fairness that we have herein one dis- 
tinct advantage over the last genera- 
tion. In the art of letters, with which 
I am concerned, it may have had a 
few more largely looming names, but 
its tail was very much more ragged. 
The inane novels of aristocratic life, 
the fatuous, fatted, sentimental verses, 
—we have really improved on all that. 
And it is the more to our credit in that 
the “progress of the age” has pre- 
sented us with an enormous addition 
to the reading publican extremely 
unintelligent addition, and a_ great 
temptation to weaker brethren. Well, 
this new public has its prophets and 
prophetesses, but they are few,and the 
intelligently mediocre are very many. 
I used to review a good many books, 
and I protest that the number of fairly 
pleasant and readable books which 
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reached me was appalling,—appalling 
at least to a person who would have 
preferred to sniff and pass on. Espe- 
cially in novels is the standard of edu- 
cation—I had almost said of observa- 
tion and diction, but that would be go- 
ing too far—very creditable. Those 
innumerable novels of sham adventure 
and romance, how agreeable they are, 
and how much of our time they waste. 
Consider, too, what miles of contem- 
porary verse one may read, where 
rhyme, and metre, and grammar, and 
even sentiment are all correct and 
pleasing. But unfortunately an age of 
art is to be valued, for any useful pur- 
pose, not by its abundance of medioc- 
rity, but by its possession or lack of 
great achievements. And so judged, I 
think that this generation in England 
must be judged deplorable,—most de- 
plorable, if we consider, as in justice 
we must, in comparison with other 
generations, the vast number of those 
who try. 

We are all agreed—are we not?—that 
peace and plenty are the enemies of 
art; at least the theory is very plaus- 
ible and explanatory. In literature, 
for certain, there has been a decline 
since our wars with Napoleon. But I 
fancy that as well as the ceasing of 
national danger and ‘national effort, 
the damping of enthusiasm by the fail- 
ure of old aspirations has been a po- 
tent cause. Liberty! how it fired our 
poets, and behold! a corrupt republic 
here, a corrupt republic there, an ab- 
surd monarchy in another place. The 
last generation had its enthusiasms, to 
be sure. No doubt the radical who 
thought that cheap education, and Mr. 
Cobden, and taxing landlords would 
lead to a prompt millennium, and who 
was able to ignore so happily the fac- 
tories of his friends where women and 
children were worked all day, no doubt 
he was a very happy man. But some- 
how I do not think that his ideals were 
greatly inspiring to the artists. Tenny- 


son took to dreaming of a bloodless 
chivalry, and Thackeray to criticising 
the foibles of servants and the upper 
classes, and Dickens to caricaturing 
the manners of the lower. All great 
artists, who have left us surely endur- 
ing achievements; but were they in- 
spired by strong ideas? And though 
an even perfect artist may lack them 
if the art of a generation lack them, is 
it great? But as for ourselves, surely 
we are in a worse plight in this re- 
spect. Where are even the ideas of 
our youth? The militant agnosticism 
which stimulated us lingers only in the 
novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward. The 
philosophies of materialism and utili- 
tarianism, the theory of evolution as a 
complete account of life, have all been 
found wanting, and no longer comfort 
our superiority. In the place of all 
this—I speak of the most of us—we 
have a little mysticism, a revival of 
ritual in the churches, the beginnings 
of a feeling for Imperialism, perhaps 
an idea or two more. Certainly en- 
thusiasm is at a very low ebb. And 
now I come to a closer consideration 
of contemporary letters, proposing to 
dogmatize thereupon with freedom, as 
a brief and convenient method of ad- 
vancing opinion. 

Speaking of living men, and speak- 
ing roughly (as one is compelled), I 
maintain that in the front rank of im- 
portance we have four names only. I 
leave the question of great genius in 
the sense in which it recalls to us 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, and speak 
merely of great gifts and great (though 
not of necessity directly wide) infiu- 
ence; and the four men I mean are Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, and Mr. Henley. There 
are other men of considerable talents, 
in whose work the interest is great for 
us, their contemporaries, and the faults 
are few. But not to risk a definition, 
which in such matters as these is 
simply a stumbling-block to literal 
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minds, one may venture to say that to 
have a place in the literature of his 
country, to be more than the amuse- 
ment or instruction of a moment, a 
writer must either have a rare beauty 
of form or must strike a note, not nec- 
essarily a new note, but a note that 
has in it volume and reverberation to 
the ear. It is possible that some one 
alive of Englishmen has such a beauty, 
or has struck such a note beyond these 
four; but I am a tolerably general 
reader, and I have not heard of him. 
Iam no bigot for form, although I 
think the increasing contempt for it 
among my countrymen a pity, seeing 
that (outside the sphere of government, 
where they are the only civilized peo- 
ple on the globe) they are savages and 
need restraint. Mr. Kipling seems to 
me to be almost formless, and Mr. 
Meredith’s form is antipathetic to my 
predilections, which are for direct- 
ness and simplicity, and there are 
other living poets and novelists whose 
form delights me more. But they are 
not of this company; they are not 
strong, they are not great, and their 
pleasant appeal of form is not a rare 
beauty. 

It is convenient to keep what I may 
have to say of Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Henley until the end of these remarks, 
because they are even more of the 
future—the immediate future, it may 
be, but still the future—than of the 
present, and I wish to end with an at- 
tempt at prophecy. The other two it 
may not become me to estimate, but 
one has the courage of one’s task, 
albeit self-imposed. When I read Mr. 
Swinburne I read the first series of 
the “Poems and Ballads.” The pas- 
sion is scented—I can find no nearer 
word—and the view of life an intoler- 
able and raging egoism, but they are 
set to such music as I think his saner 
periods have not approached. Have 
we elsewhere a thing like to it? Lines 
as musical, here and there, we have: 
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such a volume of music nowhere. 
There is beauty of form that is imper- 
ishable. Mr. Meredith is the great 
psychologist of comedy. In a view of 
intellectual capacity merely, I suppose 
his novels are unequalled in English, 
are all but unequalled by any English 
writer, novelist or other. That he is a 
great artist as well I think is indisput- 
able; but I think also that the fact is 
borne out by one or two only of his 
novels as a whole, in the rest by 
scenes, mainly of pure comedy, here 
and there. Speaking carefully, and as 
a lover of the great writers with whom 
I compare him, 1 think that as novels 
of human character Mr. Meredith’s 
are above those of Thackeray and 
Fielding. That would be to say that 
they are above all novels in English, 
but that Scott is a name apart, our 
great writer of romance, and being 
surpassed in many things is in this un- 
surpassable. And Mr. Meredith is the 
one great writer of comedy alive. But 
since such are my opinions of those 
two writers, it may be thought there 
was no call that I should deplore my 
generation. I may be told that a gen- 
eration which produces two men of 
great—and possibly, in certain respects 
of supreme—genius is in nowise la- 
mentable. I bow my head and invite 
you to call it muddled; but my reply is 
that, to speak strictly, neither of these 
men is distinctively of this generation, 
of the generation that will end some 
twenty or thirty years hence. They 
are alive, and it pleased me to pay my 
tribute to them. But though I trust 
there are many years of greatness be- 
fore them both, it is obvious that the 
most, if not the best, of their work is in 
the past. “Richard Feverel”’ was pub- 
lished in 1859. Since they are not wo- 
men—it is odd how that vulgarity of 
reticence persists—one may go freely 
into chronology, and point out that al- 
though Mr. Henley is only some twelve 
years younger than Mr. Swinburne, 
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the greatest of the former's work be- 
longs to his middle age, the greatest of 
Mr. Swinburne’s to his early manhood. 
The one is distinctively of this genera- 
tion, the other is not. I start in reality 
with Mr. Henley and Mr. Kipling. I 
say nothing of great genius or com- 
parisons with men who are dead; the 
perspective is too close, one may be 
discounted by a charge of partisanship 
and so forth. I say that these two are 
in the front rank of capacity, what we 
mean by considerable men. And I 
look down my mental list and see very 
wide gaps, and yet an illimitable host, 
and therefore, with no risk of disre- 
spect to them, I say that the genera- 
tion is lamentable. Let us consider it. 

I am happy to be absolved from any 
criticism of contemporary philosophy 
by the fact that it has no claim to rank 
as excellent literature. From this 
point of view one need only say that it 
shows an intelligent and adequate use 
of language, not a forcible or felicitous 
one. Since Mr. Froude is dead the 
same may be said of history. There is 
painstaking research, and there is a re- 
freshing abandonment of prejudice, 
but there is a noble diction, and not a 
line of thought which can mould the 
thoughts and emotions of men. We 
have no Gibbon, and not even a Ma- 
caulay. I am concerned with an art, 
and not with modes of science. Again, 
we have no Newman, and no Jowett 
either. The mention of the last name 
brings me from theology to scholar- 
ship; the attention of our greatest 
scholars is fixed on nice points, and 
does not stray to brilliant essays and 
translations. Science, science every- 
where, not literature. I am far from 
asserting that philosophy, or history, or 
scholarship, or even theology, loses 
from the absence of literature in its 
exposition; possibly they may all gain 
in exactness, and in leisure for the 
things that matter more. But litera- 
ture loses. 


For a certainty we have 
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fine scholars; perhaps we have great 
philosophers, and historians,and theolo- 
gians—I should be charmed to be con- 
vinced of it—but as contributors to 
literature I think Dr. Johnson, in his 
rude way, would have called them 
barren rascals all. 

To turn to what must be literature or 
nothing. The quantity of contempo- 
rary verse which I find sufficient for 
the day is not, perhaps, so large as a 
sincere student thereof would require; 
I do not pretend to have a thorough 
knowledge of it. Judging from a par- 
tial acquaintance with it, I can find no 
poet beside those I have mentioned 
who is more than an average good 
workman. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
worked in an order of verse of which 
the elements must be grace and wit, 
and has worked well in it, though pos- 
sessing more of the former than the 
latter quality. Mr. Stephen Phillips 
and Mr. Francis Thompson have a 
classical sense for which one is grate- 
ful in an unclassical time. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt has a sense of the world, and 
some color of life. Mr. Bridges has 
written pleasant verses, and so has 
Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Watson was 
wont to write agreeable, imitative 
verses; he lately chose to be tried by a 
high standard in arraigning his coun- 
try for that it was not a knight-errant, 
and by such a standard he was largely 
condemned. Mrs. Meynell and Mrs. 
Marriott Watson have given us verse 
that is graceful, and has dignity. Mr. 
Owen Seaman is more of a poet than 
many of those he has caricatured for 
our laughter. These are all capable 
names, but I doubt if one of them be 
considerable or may hope to be remem- 
bered. And at present I can think of 
no others except those for whose ap- 
praisement a needless strain would he 
laid on my powers of euphemism. 

In critical work, and in essays gener- 
ally, one has a number of names ready 
to one’s hand. I wonder what is the 
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exact distance between any one of 
them and Charles Lamb. There was a 
time when it was impossible to make a 
remark on a subject of literature with- 
out thinking or being reminded of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. That time is past, and 
I cannot say I regret it. It is not well 
to have a dictator of letters, and this 
one did not (I think) use his power ad- 
visedly. A graceful and at times a 
somewhat invertebrate writer, I think 
he took less pains than it was possible 
to take in the ordering of his preju- 
dices by the rules of justice. This 
would not have mattered in an irre- 
sponsible critic, but—if such things 
matter at all, and perhaps they don’t 
—in a critic of wide influence, direct 
and indirect, it mattered a good deal. 
The prejudices were not unamiable in 
themselves, being mainly those of “the 
gentlemanly interest,” but they were 
hardly presented in a manner conform- 
ing. Mr. Lang was snappish, in fact, 
and time does not seem greatly to have 
mellowed him. As a writer on ghosts 
and the Jacobites one reads him, as 
one has always read him, with much 
pleasure, but he is hardly one of the 
great essayists. Learned and useful 
essayists we have in Mr. Saintsbury 
and Mr. Gosse. The rare promise 
which is based on the union of sight 
and thought, we have in Mr. Stevens. 
Mr. Charles Whibley still flashes upon 
us, from time to time, and thereby re- 
freshes us, for, whether right or 
wrong, he possesses the rare quality 
of knowing what he thinks. There are 
a score of other critics whom we read 
from time to time, critics of precise in- 
formation like Mr, Fitmaurice Kelly, 
critics dashing and wild like Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham. One is grateful to 
them, one compliments them, one 
sSalaams to them; but one cannot call 
them, as yet, more than serviceable 
and highly to be commended. And on 


the other hand there are hundreds of 
erities—you all tell me of one—in the 
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papers and elsewhere who pile plati- 
tude on truism, and summarize the 
plots of novels, and run riot over false 
sentiment, and never see a joke, and 
make life a weariness and a desola- 
tion. Stay,—there is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, another man who knows what 
he thinks, though he does not always 
say it. He is a jester malgré lui; peo- 
ple shriek with laughter whenever he 
opens his mouth, and all the while he 
is a great philosopher, and really be- 
lieves that the world has been re- 
created by Dr. Ibsen. I am glad he oc- 
curred to me, for the thought of him 
braces me to a stupendous effort. I 
have taken another pen, and am going 
to write of novels. 

I said stupendous, because I thought 
of the clamorous crowds of novelists,— 
of novelists filling trains and swarm- 
ing over omnibuses, and holding mass 
meetings in the streets. I thought of 
them quoted like stocks in one paper, 
and solemnly chronicled by their little 
journeys and visits in another. I 
thought of their multitude, and their 
biographies, and the silly fuss that is 
made about them. But there is a seri- 
ous side to the matter, for this form of 
writing is the form of the day, and at- 
tracts everybody. As it has been re- 
marked of most other fields of human 
endeavor, it is very easy to write a bad 
novel,and very difficult to write a good 
one. The former fact accounts for the 
illimitable host, the latter for my con- 
clusion, no doubt. But Le who would 
estimate contemporary letters must 
read novels often and carefully, for it is 
certain that the ingenious and aspiring 
writers among us, as well as the idle 
fools and merely ambitious incapables, 
sooner or later write a novel, and gen- 
erally write nothing else. 

That novels are collectively so impor- 
tant a fact,.may account for the serious 
and unsmiling mood of novelists. To 
say nothing of comedy, none but a 
very few of them would seem to have 
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a sense of humor. They abound in so- 
ciological theorems and great thoughts, 
and conscientious attention to the 
miseries of the poor, but comic feeling 
is sadly to seek among them. Is it the 
weight of their office, or is it the pres- 
ent condition of the race? Perhaps the 
latter, for I notice that the wider the 
popularity, the more solemn and un- 
smiling, as a rule, is the novel. Those 
works of Mr. Hall Caine and Miss 
Corelli, which I have read, are without 
a smile, without even a grin. But we 
Anglo-Saxons have not been civilized 
out of our humors, which indeed ap- 
pear even in these very solemn novels; 
and the appreciation of humors, which 
is called humor, cannot be dead among 
us either. It must be that the novelists 
are oppressed by their importance or 
their ambition. When Mr. Zangwill 
took to novels, he ceased entirely to be 
a funny man. 

In comedy as in psychology—and the 
best of the former implies the latter— 
Mr. Meredith stands alone. Such 
comedy as the scenes in the country- 
house in “Evan Harrington,” with its 
wonderful and delightful Countess, or 
as the great complication scene in 
“The Egoist,” has not been approached 
by any living writer, and in my opinion 
has not been equalled in the century. 
From the stage comedy, except for a 
few revivals of old plays, and some 
scenes of comedy in plays of a differ- 
ent order, may be said practically to 
have disappeared. Some few of our 
novelists have a sense of humor; Mr. 
Barrie’s is tickling, and in “Sentimen- 
tal Tommy” is profound. Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame’s—he is a novelist, but 
classification by function is too diffi- 
cult here to be worth one’s while—Mr. 
Grahame’s is as a draught of new milk 
to a spent wayfarer, and Mr. Norris's 
as a very light champagne. Mr. 
Anstey, our one really funny man, on 
whom we rely for a curiously exact 
and a well-selected observation, writes 





farce of the finest quality; but none of 
these, and hardly one of other humor- 
ous writers I could name, writes 
comedy. And that is what gave its 
great interest to me in the novel I re- 
ferred to in my first line, which was 
Mrs. Craigie’s (“John Oliver Hob- 
bes’s”) “School for Saints.” There 
was undoubted comedy in this novel, 
comedy delicate and yet forcible. I 
will begin my little appreciations of 
the novelists whose works I know 
best, and who seem to me our most im- 
portant, with Mrs. Craigie. 

She is brilliantly imitative. In her 
first books she imitated Mr. Meredith, 
in this last she imitates Disraeli. The 
change is an advantage, I think; for 
Disraeli’s manner of presentment is, 
if I may say so—and, after all, his 
novels are some of the most brilliant 
in the language—more within her 
grasp than was Mr. Meredith's. 
Neither imitation is anything but a 
credit to her. It is stupid pedantry to 
deny that a work of art may be fine, 
and yet not original even in the de- 
tails of its presentment. I will substi- 
tute “is inspired by” for “imitates,” 
however, if the phrase be thought more 
agreeable. It may be better to be dis- 
tinctive than to be imitative or mi- 
nutely inspired by a great exemplar; 
but certainly the latter case is a thou- 
sand times better than to be one of the 
thousand mediocrities who are only 
not called imitative because the models 
of their happy-go-lucky verbiage are 
so many. Mrs. Craigie is brilliantly 
clever, is witty,is humorous, can assim- 
ilate the spirit, has a shrewd eye 
for character and manners, can write 
comedy. At present I think her ambi- 
tion of pyschological explanation over- 
leaps her capacity. She is plainly a 
student of abstract philosophy, and (I 
surmise) something of a scholar; but in 
spite of some profound reflections she 
has made, her equipment is not yet 
equal to a thorough explanation of real 
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flesh and blood. “Who's Who?’—a 
compilation which entertains me for 
hours at a time—informs me that Mrs. 
Craigie is young, and I guess from her 
books that she is still a student; the 
question how far she will go is to me 
perhaps the most interesting of any 
suggested by a contemporary novelist. 
Intellectually, hardly one—Mr. Mere- 
dith apart—is her equal beside Mr. 
Henry James. And she has pleasant 
fancies; the idea of introducing Dis- 
raeli into a novel that almost might 
have been written by himself was de- 
lightful. In fact my good-will is so 
great that I will venture on a little ad- 
vice. Unless my own ear for dialogue 
is at fault, which is absurd, Mrs. 
Craigie’s needs a more strict attention 
from her; in more than one of her 
books, and in her play, I have noted 
phrases unsuited to the sort of person 
supposed to use them. And she should 
remember that we are ail the slaves of 
our times and our standards; such a 
convention as that of the impossibly 
detailed letters in the “School for 
Saints,’ though one used by Scott, 
must cause irritation to us, and in this 
ease, while not decreasing the interest 
of the book, largely spoiled the illusion 
of the novel. It is said that Mrs. 
Craigie has been intrusted with the 
papers, and is to write the life of Dis- 
raeli. The task of explaining to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind the public man 
least understood by it since Boling- 
broke, is one of extraordinary great- 
ness and difficulty; I wish her a pros- 
perous course with it. 

The novelist—I except Mr. Meredith 
throughout these remarks—who has 
the highest faculty of analysis and 
ratiocination generally is Mr. Henry 
James. He is a very bold writer. No 
detail of thought or emotion or inci- 
dent is small enough to frighten him 
if it come in his course. Patiently, 
with subtlety and unceasing care, he 
considers every one. The effect is ex- 
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tremely interesting, and an agreeable 
exercise for the higher faculties of 
one’s mind. No one who can under- 
stand him can ever think Mr. James a 
mediocrity. His construction is al 
ways careful and full of intention. 
His appeal is to sincere and intelligent 
thought. For one’s fancy and imagi- 
nation his novels have less value. 
Once or twice he has struck on our 
emotions suddenly, and as with a bat- 
tle-axe; he did this in “The Other 
House” in a manner which to me had 
the effect of a teacup comedy suddenly 
turned into an Elizabethan tragedy. 
But, as a rule, he guides us courteously 
through a world where nothing hap- 
pens, and only the half of things is 
said,—the description is probably un- 
original,—_a sympathetic world to me, 
but not, it may be, the best of all pos- 
sible worlds for a novelist with all the 
qualities. He shares, if he does not 
divide, with Mrs. Craigie, the honor of 
writing comedy,—comedy less rippling 
and more profound. It is cause for 
great regret that Mr. James, who had 
the will, had not more encouragement 
to write for the stage. “The comic 
muse, long sick, now lies a-dying,” 
wrote Garrick a century and a quarter 
since. The merry dame seems to have 
been laid under a huge monument of 
sentiment against her resurrection. I 
do not forget Mr. Wilde’s plays; they 
were the plays of a fine wit, one of the 
finest of our time, but they were not 
constructed as comedies. Nor Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; he has written a de- 
lightful farce, and at least one strong 
play of character—it has not heen 
acted—but he has not written come- 
dies. Nor Mrs. Craigie’s play; I 
thought it unworthy of her, though 
something rare in the way of our 
theatre. Nor Mr. Pinero’s plays, nor 
Mr. Jones’s; I think their comedy, even 
though one laughs at it, is mostly 
farce. I wish Mr. James would give 
the poor stage another opportunity. 
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Another novelist of intellect is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. She observes types 
and appearances, and is eminent in 
the creation of unpleasant women. 
The lady called Marcella is, I think, 
only a degree less odious than the ag- 
gressive and unreasonable heroine of 
“Helbeck of Bannisdale.” There was 
also a minx of the most horrid type in 
“Sir George Tressady.” These are 
clever creations, but they do not bal- 
ance the mistaken themes. It is very 
silly to object to a novel for having a 
“problem,” religious or other; all 
things are food for it, and every novel 
must have a problem of some sort. 
But Mrs. Humphry Ward’s choice of 
themes has on one the effect of being 
present at the exhumation of Mr. 
Huxley. We are Christians or we are 
not, but we are not “anti” anything 
nowadays, and religious animosity is 
confined to illiterate persons who 
brawl in churches,—if one may credit 
them with it. We cannot feel those 
soul-searchings to which Mrs. Ward 
incites our attention. But her novels 
are more effectually spoiled by the 
men in them. They look very well, but 
they neither act nor talk as men. It is 
a pity, for one sees in these novels in- 
finite pains. But we are agreed now 
that infinite pains is not genius. 

Religion plays a large part in Mr. 
George Moore’s last novel, and I sup- 
pose it will in his next. His problem 
is a far more important and interest- 
ing one than Mrs. Ward’s, being the 
relation of religion to art, and of both 
to sexual feeling. I am sorry to think 
it is above Mr. Moore’s capacity to 
deal with it thoroughly; it would be 
above the capacity of*most of us, to be 
sure. It implies much advance of am- 
bition in Mr. Moore. He began by 
chronicling, minute by minute, the 
simplest actions of daily life, and by 
describing the minutize of furniture. 
That habit, which came, I suppose, 
from admiration of M. Zola, clings to 
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him still; but he has added to it an en- 
thusiasm for moral ideas, which he 
rightly considers an important element 
in coherent art,—he has stated the 
fact with more emphasis, as his way 
is. “Evelyn Innes” is, I think, a de- 
cline from “Esther Waters,” which was 
reporting of high excellence and 
sympathy at times profound. Whereas 
in “Evelyn Innes” his accuracy has at 
times deserted him, and sympathy, his 
best quality, is sometimes merged in 
abstract questions, not very profitably 
discussed. He is difficult reading,—not 
that he is very subtle, but because one 
often doubts what meaning he may at- 
tach to words and sentences. He 
writes English as though he had 
learned it with much labor,—but that 
is better than our slip-shod hosts. He 
always attracts me. The sympathy I 
have noticed is sincere, and extends, 
as an artist’s should, to every person, 
and every thing in his books. And 
there is in him a sort of naive quality 
that is vastly pleasant; he seems to 
look upon the world with wondering 
eyes, like a child. And of Mr. George 
Moore let so much have been said. 
Mr. Barrie’s humor has a quality of 
its own; its combination of a peculiar 
tenderness with a virile freedom from 
sentimentalism, with an acceptance, as 
it were, of the facts of life, is a thing 
of which the exact likeness fs un- 
known to me. I do not refer, of 
course, to his earlier humor, that of 
“My Lady Nicotine” and so forth—hu- 
mor that was very well to furnish 
forth journalistic articles—but to the 
humor of “The Window in Thrums” 
and the books which followed it. (The 
earlier humor sometimes comes back 
unhappily, and might as well be tied 
down in its grave.) “The Little Minis- 
ter” was, I thought, hardly so great a 
book as some good critics thought it, 
and the play made out of it was un- 
worthy of Mr. Barrie. Rut “Sentimen- 
tal Tommy” was unique; the child 
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hood of an artist in all its probable 
pathos was never better done. 

I am growing lengthy about novels, 
and must labor to be brief. I could 
write much in praise of Mr. Gissing 
and Mr. Keary, true realists both. I 
could write a long essay about contem- 
porary romances alone, but it would 
not be an essay in praise. Frankly, I 
think them poor stuff, as a rule; and it 
is from no incapacity for romantic 
sympathy on my part, since I re-read 
most of Sir Walter every year. But 
these imitations of him and of Dumas 
bore me. I can never rid myself of the 
idea that the adventures have been 
evolved by some obscure process of 
mathematics. Mr. Anthony Hope adds 
to the process a style of some distinc- 
tion, with now and then a happy touch 
of Sterne in it. But I get no illusion of 
his fairyland Ruritania, and when he 
tried himself at history, in “Simon 
Dale,” my knowledge of the period, on 
which I prided myself, seemed to con- 
tradict him. I think it a pity he de- 
serted the novel of character, for “‘The 
God in the Car” was a good book. Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s romances, “Rodney 
Stone” and so forth, seem to be a re- 
sult of note-books with all the facts of 
a period contained in a few not very 
recondite authorities carefully worked 
in. He, too, deserted an earlier field 
for this sort of fiction, and I prefer 
“Sherlock Holmes,” though the detec- 
tive story trick is of a simple ingenu- 
ity, and has been worked to death. 
One of the best romances of its kind 
T have read of these contemporaries is 
“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” 
by Mr. Mason,—a romance with excite- 
ment in it, and atmosphere, and gen- 
uine dialogue, although I think Mr. 
Mason was ill-advised in making his 
hero something of an idiot. I write of 


living men, but I cannot choose but 
say a word of regret that the author of 
“Weir of Hermiston” did not live to 
hold the torch of romance strongly and 
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brightly aloft, and to show, as he 
showed so often, that this noble form 
of imagination, which has in its time 
comprehended all other forms of 
novels from the picturesque to the 
psychological, and which so much 
genius has served, does not exclude 
thought and reason, and beauty of 
speech. For our sham revivals of 
cloak and dagger are poor things. 

Some capable writers of short stories 
we have, Mr. Marriott Watson among 
them, distinguished and eareful 
withal, and Mr. Morrison, the uncom- 
promising observer. But you could 
tell me of a hundred names I might 
have mentioned in this or that connec- 
tion; no doubt I shall think of many 
for myself,—think of them with sorrow 
when I read these opinions in print. 
Very likely I shali think of writers 
whose work I sincerely admire, and 
have forgotten for the moment. I 
think at present of many whose work 
I sincerely detest, but it is not neces- 
sary for my purpose to express these 
dislikes. It is enough to say that, as 
everybody will admit, there are sey- 
eral writers whose wide vogue shows 
a deplorable taste in a section of the 
people. It was to be expected, and it 
does not matter. Art is not a demo- 
cratic thing; its abasement cannot af- 
fect its proper service, and still less its 
exaltation. 

I believe, however, that I have men- 
tioned most of the names of those 
whose work in literature is important 
and to be considered. Among them I 
have mentioned many writers who 
have distinguished attainments or dis- 
tinguished faculties. They are writers 
for whom we are grateful, and they 
supply the generation with an average 
which is creditable enough. But they 
are not great writers; there is not su- 
preme beauty, or a clear strong note in 
one of them. I think it is the fault of 
the times, and of the history of the 
English for three-quarters of a cen- 
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tury. The argument is old, no doubt, 
and it does not cover all the ground. 
But its plausibility, its corroboration 
in the history of the nation, and its art 
in other ages, is such as to bring con- 
viction. We are not now concerned 
with the greater question; it may be 
that a lack of great men in letters is a 
little price to pay for national comfort 
and security. The English will never 
be an artistic people; and the argu- 
ment does not concern the public taste, 
which now, though far worse than it 
was in Elizabethan and Stuart times, 
is better than it was in our last great 
wars. The argument concerns the 
great men who are inspired, however 
indirectly, by national stress and ef- 
fort; and it is true to say that while 
the nation has grown fat and slept, or 
has been stirred by a short war here 
and there only, as one who turns in his 
sleep, it has reached a period when its 
best food in things esthetic is little 
but intelligent mediocrity. 

But now the tide is turning. The 
signs of the times are such that even 
one whose knowledge of affairs is 
altogether indirect may hope to read 
them, and they point without doubt 
to great wars and convulsions. That 
England will have to fight a great 
power, and if so, then more than one, 
within the lives of us who are only 
middle-aged, is known to be the sure 
opinion of our statesmen. It may 
come in a few years, and it cannot be 
delayed for a generation. It may be 
impious to hope for such a war; but 
who can doubt that it will do us good 
as a people, if, as there is happily a 
good chance, we come out of it con- 
querors? Who can doubt that we 
shall sweat out the bad blood which 
loves charlatans and tolerates in com- 
petence, and is beguiled by cant of 
every sort? And who but hopes that 
it will give us great men, as wars and 
convulsions have given us before, in 
letters and in more important things? 
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If such a time is coming, it has a 
worthy harbinger in the poetry of Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Henley. For theirs 
is the poetry of fighting men, and it 
seems to me prophetic. In both, of 
course, the fighting spirit proceeds 
first from temperament, and in both 
it has been reinforced by circum- 
stance; in Mr. Kipling’s case by 
knowledge of soldiers and their work, 
in Mr. Henley’s by a prolonged fight 
with sickness,—which would have 
killed the fighting spirit in a weaker 
man,—as we know from his poems. 
Both are versatile writers, and as Mr. 
Kipling’s note is the same in his 
stories and his poems, so, when all 
exigencies are allowed, is Mr. Henley’s 
in his poems and his criticisms. It is 
the note of manhood, which applauds 
action, endeavor, achievement; de- 
spises flabbiness, pretence and pos 
turing. I do not propose to criticise 
either in detail. Mr. Kipling writes, 
in all his best work, with a happy 
clarity, and something in the manner 
of one telling tales to children; he is 
easy to understand, except for his 
terrific knowledge of technicalities,— 
and there is little to keep his genius 
from the crowd. Mr. Henley, on the 
other hand, is impatient of intellectual 
sloth, and writes for his intellectual 
equals,—only a very few of his poems 
will ever reach the crowd. But the 
crowd is reached indirectly, and Mr. 
Henley has influenced too many men 
of ability to miss his influence there 
I can quote neither author, by 
the way, for an exception in comedy’s 
favor. Mr. Kipling’s humor is of 
the sledge-hammer sort; and Mr. Hen- 
ley, keenly appreciating it in others, 
has confined his own to the plays he 
wrote with Mr. Stevenson. I think 
Mr. Kipling is rather a force than a 
poet,—his strongest work is often just 
inspired doggerel, and nothing more; 
Mr. Henley, the finer poet, is the 
weaker force. But the important 


also. 
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thing is that both strike this note of 
manhood, the fighting note, so clearly 
and strongly, and that both have so 
ardent a following, in the same quar- 
ters, and in quarters very different. 
Of course, like any other example, 
this one also may be traduced in im- 
itation. It is possible to confound 
manhood with mere malehood, and 
strength with bluster, and this has 
been done, here and there, offensively. 
There is a cant of hardihood as well 
as of flabbiness, and a sentimentality 
of both. But even the cant and the 
bluster, being made for effect, show 
that the influence of the mean, of 
which they are a vicious extreme, is 
strong. There are many signs that 
this fighting note is one sympathetic 
to the time. We see it in the revolt 
against sentimentalism and the cant 
of humanitarianism,—verily, these 
dogs have bad names. Even the finer 
shades of sentimentalism—as that of 
Thackeray, who owed his popularity 
to that, and not to his fine style and 
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his abundant humor—do not appeal to 
us as they did. There is a sign in our 
increasing regard for our soldiers,—in 
the great vogue of Lord Roberts’s 
book, which, by the way, is literature. 
Even the craze for sham romance is 
a sign, although it is hardly likely to 
continue in a time of stress and real 
danger. But if such a time is coming, 
we look to it for more than a litera- 
ture of fighting. It is to stir us in all 
directions, and bring forth greatness 
everywhere. It is to give us states- 
men and a free hand to the governors 
of our empire; it is to silence igno- 
rance, and false sentiment, and sym- 
pathy with our enemies, abroad or 
those of our household. And espe- 
cially in the regions of fancy and emo- 
tion it is to give us poets of every 
sort, and great novels, great essayists, 
and great comedies. We shall call 
it an evil thing, and none but fools 
will enter upon it with a light heart, 
but it will hold great gifts for us or 


our children. 
A. B.C. D. 





“UNTIL THE 


DAY 


BREAK.” 


A human soul went forth into the night, 
Shutting behind it Death’s mysterious door, 
And shaking off with strange, resistless might 
The dust that once it wore. 

So swift its flight, so suddenly it sped— 
As when by skilful hand a bow is bent 

The arrow flies—those watching round the bed 
Marked not the way it went. 


Heavy with grief, their aching, tear-dimmed eyes 
Saw but the shadow fall, and knew not when, 
Or in what fair or unfamiliar guise, 
It left the world of men. 
It broke from Sickness, that with iron bands 
Had bound it fast for many a grievous day; 
And Love itself with its restraining hands 
Might not its course delay. 
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Space could not hold it back with fettering bars, 
Time lost its power, and ceased at last to be; 
It swept beyond the boundary of the stars, 
And touched Eternity. 
Out from the house of mourning faintly lit, 
It passed upon its journey all alone; 
So far not even ‘Thought could follow it 
Into those realms unknown. 


Through the clear silence of the moonless dark, 
Leaving no footprint of the road it trod, 








Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark, 
The soul went home to God. 

“Alas!” they cried, “he never saw the morn, 
But fell asleep outwearied with the strife;”’ 

Nay, rather, he arose and met the Dawn 


Of Everlasting Life. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Christian Burke. 





ON THE LENGTH OF NOVELS. 


Editors should really be a little more 
careful over their head-lines. After a 
prolonged holiday, chiefly spent in 
novel-writing, I returned to London 
the other day to engage once more in 
tbe serious business of authorship, 
which (as everybody knows) consists 
in haggling with publishers. Natu- 
rally, my first act, after removing the 
stains of travel, was to open the 
Morning Post and assure myself that 
nothing desperate had befallen the 
social fabric of England during my 
absence. The first words to catch my 
eye were these, in large capitals: “Is 
the Novel Extinct?” 

It gave me a severe_shock; for I had 
believed no possibility more remote. 
Indeed, when I left London, the news- 
papers were asking: “Is the Novel 
Destined to Devour all Other Forms 
of Literature?” and the custodians of 
Free Libraries were joining in a tear- 
ful affirmative. “What,” I asked, 
“can have happened in the mean- 





while? Mr. Hall Caine has not pub- 
lished anything this summer. Messrs. 
Harmsworth, indeed, have issued a 
three-penny magazine at threepence- 
half-penny, with an intimation 
that they do not believe in writers 
ef established repute, and Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, by way of giving practi- 
cal expression to that belief, was a 
contributor to the first number. But 
surely this has not extinguished the 
novel. It has not even extinguished 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, over 
whose prostrate bodies the Novel 
could alone be reached. Sir Walter 
Besant has not, as yet, founded his 
College for Young Novelists. Stay, 
though,—can M. de Rougemont be at 
the bottom of this? We know that 
the Wide World Magazine publishes 
no fiction, for its editor has told us. 
He also asserts, with all the energy of 
2 discoverer, that truth is stranger 
than fiction. And strangeness being 
first requisite of modern magazine 
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literature, with the help of M. de 
Rougemont and the British Associa- 
tion he may already have swept the 
mushroom growth of novel-writing off 
the field of literary endeavor.” 

With this reflection came the first 
gleam of hope. With a little practice, 
1 told myself, we novelists can easily 
produce that kind of truth which is 
stranger than fiction. Nay, we have 
proved that we cannot all be artists; 
but, thank Heaven! we can all be 
freaks. Within a week I can tell the 
public what it feels like to sleep with 
one’s feet on the pillow; a kodak, held 
upside down, will put to the blush all 
my painful inventions of the last ten 


years; I can collect three-legged rab-— 


bits, or construct a locomotive out of 
postage-stamps, or write letter-press 
to surround the photographs of trip- 
lets, perhaps even against writers of 
established repute and veracity. 

But on perusing the article I discov- 
ered its substance to be less terrifying 
than its head-line. The writer had re- 
cently been present (it appeared) when 
an “old literary hand’ astonished a 
company by inquiring wistfully, “I 
wonder if we shall ever have the novel 
again?’ His hearers, considering the 
number of new novels just published 
or announced, deemed the question 
“supererogatory.” “You misunder- 
stand me,” said the old literary hand; 
and he went on to explain that Messrs. 
Kipling, Doyle, Weyman, and the rest, 
write only short stories, contes, epi- 
sodes. “I want a novel, like ‘Bleak 
House,’ or ‘David Copperfield,’ or ‘Es- 
mond,’ or ‘The Cloister and _ the 
Hearth’...I want a meal, not a morsel, 
of a book. The writers I have named 
provide only morsels,—snacks,—good, 
agreeable snacks, but still only snacks, 
when I should like to sit down to a 
square dinner.” 

“His meaning, then, was plain,” said 
the writer in the Morning Post. Well, 
yes, plain enough, perhaps, but not ac- 
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curately expressed. “A Gentleman of 
France,” for instance, is certainly 
shorter than “David Copperfield” or 
“The Cloister and the Hearth;” but it 
is quite as certainly neither a short 
story, nor a conte, nor an_ epi- 
sode. The evening newspapers are 
not “extinct” because they happen to 
be shorter than the Morning Post. And 
a novel may be a novel though it run 
but to the length (let us say) of “Silas 
Marner.” Turgueneff’s “Dimitri Ron- 
dine” is decidedly shorter than Tols- 
toi’s “War and Peace”; yet I should 
imagine it to be quite as worthy of the 
name of “novel.” And a gentleman 
who complains of the flimsiness of 
modern stories must surely be una- 
ware of the existence of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

Scott’s novels averaged from 200,000 
to 250,000 words. But Dickens and 
Thackeray were the champion long- 
distance men. “Martin Chuzzlewit” 


contains about 350,000 words, and 
“David Copperfield” and “Bleak 
House” are longer. Thackeray’s 


record was 450,000, with “The New- 
comes” (unbeaten, I should fancy; but, 
on second thoughts, George Eliot must 
run him hard with “Middlemarch” and 
“Deronda”’), and “Esmond,” his short- 
est novel, runs to 230,000. I take the 
statistics from the Morning Post. 
Some of the foreigners, notably Du- 
mas, must beat these figures easily. 
Twenty years ago the average cargo of 
a “three-decker” was 150,000 words; 
and to-day, with the disappearance 
of the ‘“three-decker” novels have 
shrunk to 80,000, to 70,000, and less, 
“4 novel of Dickens or Thackeray 
therefore is equal, in bulk alone, to 
four or five latter-day novels or ro- 
mances.” 

The writer goes on to give a matter- 
of-fact explanation of this shrinkage. 
The drop from 250,000 to 150,000 was 
brought about by the magazines,— 
space for 10,000 or 12,000 words a 
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month being all that an editor could 
afford, and twelve months being the 
length of time usually fixed for a novel 
to run. The second drop, from 150,000 
to 80,000 or 70,000, was brought about 
by the libraries, some three years ago, 
when they laid an embargo on the 
“three-decker,” and publishers began 
to issue novels in one volume at six 
shillings. I conceive this explanation 
to be a true and sufficient one; and I 
suppose that the editors first, and the 
libraries afterwards, followed their 
judgment of what the public wanted, 
and that their judgment was a sound 
one. If so, I do not see that authors 
have any right to quarrel with the 
change. There are certain ways in 
which Heaven forbid that an author 
should seek first to please the public 
and afterwards to please his own 
taste. There are others in which he 
may quite legitimately hold that the 
public has a right to be considered. If 
novel-writing be an art, so is the con- 
struction of beautiful drinking cups; 
and the artist has no right to say, 
“Whatever the buyer may demand, I 
shall construct drinking cups of such 
and such a size.” Or if he have the 
right, certainly he would serve no 
wise end in exercising it. That the 
Vikings drank out of flagons is no rea- 
son why we should construct flagons 
for an age which demands champagne 
glasses. Our business is to discover 
the needs of our generation, and, ac- 
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cepting the limits imposed, to make 
our work as beautiful as possible 
within them. I have heard talk that 
length of a novel lies implied, in germ, 
in its conception; and that none but 
the novelist has a right to say how 
long his novel shall be. But the great- 
est painters have accepted commis- 
sions to decorate churches, and have 
not insisted on remodelling the archi- 
tecture to give themselves more room; 
and the size of a painting to-day de- 
pends on conditions as severely prac- 
tical as those which govern the length 
of a six-shilling novel. Indeed, when I 
consider the ugliness of the modern 
six-shilling novel, it occurs to me to 
wonder if we have yet gone far enough 
in our concessions. My own belief is 
that we have yet to hit on a compro- 
mise which shall give us books not 
only worth reflecting on when they 
have been read, but easy to read, con- 
venient to handle, comely and decent 
to look upon. Novelists, in fact, might 
tame and subdue their magnificent 
conceptions to the service of their fel- 
low-men, and try to conceive of a book 
—its contents and its dress, its style, 
its print and its binding—as a whole, 
a beautiful thing made up of beautiful 
parts. I never knew a good novelist 
careless about his type, his illustra- 
tions, his title-pages; and the same 
scrupulousness should at least help 
him to cut out his superfluous moral- 


izings. 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 





THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Any work which facilitates the as- 
cent of a great peak (always excepting 
a funicular railway to the top) is a 
proper and laudable undertaking, and 
climbers who have recently ascended 
Mont Blanc via Bellevue and the 


Aiguille du Gofiter, will have noticed 
with approval the works which are be- 
ing carried out by public and private 
enterprise on this route. That part of 
the improvement which is due to state 
initiative has, of course, nothing to do 
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with the tourist, for whom the French 
Department of Mountains and Forests, 
like all self-respecting government of- 
fices, has a profound scorn, but with a 
more serious matter. The sub-glacial 
reservoir in the glacier de Téte-Rousse, 
the bursting of which inundated St. 
Gervais-les-Bains in 1892, is reforming, 
and after some naturally anxious con- 
sideration the engineers of the depart- 
ment have decided to bore a tunnel 
from the glacier of Bionnassay which 
shall tap this reservoir and allow the 
water to escape, as fast as it collects, 
down the Bionnassay glacier. This 
undertaking has necessitated the con- 
struction of a broad and easily rising 
mule-track to the spot, with the result 
that any ordinary walker will next 
season be able to go from St. Gervais 
to the foot of the Aiguille du Goftter in 
five to six hours, and a practised 
climber in much less. The path was 
not quite finished in mid-September, 
when M. Feraud took me up to the 
glacier de Téte-Rousse to inspect the 
work of which he is in charge, but if 
the fine weather lasts a little longer 
the path should be finished this season. 
That it has taken about twice as much 
time and money as was calculated is 
merely to say that it is an ordinary bit 
of mountain engineering. The im- 
mense cavity in the glacier, which is 
familiar by sight or photograph to all 
visitors to Chamonix, has frozen over, 
though its edges can be easily traced, 
and interest now centres in the wall 
of the glacier through which the tun- 
nel is being bored. A credit of 90,000 
francs has been voted for the making 
of the tunnel, which will perhaps, with 
economy and good luck, be completed 
for 150,000 franes. So far the work 
has been carried out, as M. Feraud 
told me with some pride, without a sin- 
gle finger of one of his men being in- 
jured. 

Apart from the visitors and residents 
of St. Gervais-les-Bains, who naturally 
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have a somewhat strong personal in- 
terest in these operations, most people 
will care more about certain minor 
schemes in continuation of the govern- 
ment works which have been sug- 
gested with a view to popularizing the 
ascent of Mont Blanc from this side. 
M. Numa Alantaz, a former guide and 
present proprietor of a hotel at St. 
Gervais, who accompanied me on to 
the Aiguille du Gofiter, showed me a 
patch of sheltered rock on the right of 
the Téte-Rousse glacier, where he pro- 
poses to build a chdélet similar to that 
on the Grands-Mulets. The materials 
for this chdlet have already been 
brought up to the Pavilion Bellevue. 
and it will possibly be finished at the 
beginning of next season. Although 
it will be at an elevation of 11,200 feet 
—i. e., 1,200 feet higher than the cabane 
on the Grands-Mulets—it will be far 
more easy of access. But the aspirant 
to Mont Blane having been brought so 
far in leisurely ease,—I write, be it un- 
derstood, not for those who scorn 
slowly rising paths and love only the 
cheminées and summits of aiguilles, but 
for those mildly ambitious climbers 
who, while wanting to reach Dr Jan- 
ssen’s observatory, seek a compromise 
between a funicular railway and the 
gymnastics necessary for passing the 
‘“jJunction,’—his conductors are now 
face to face with the cruz of the situ- 
ation, the Aiguille du Gofiter. This is 
not a climb beloved of guides; it means 
an ascent of three to four hours along 
a route which is never twice the same, 
and which runs in any case for twenty- 
nine to thirty minutes across an ice 
couloir, under a brisk fire of falling 
stones. According to information 
given to me by the Mayor of St Ger- 
vais, it is now, however, about to be 
taken in hand by the commune of St. 
yervais, who mean to make some sort 
of rough permanent foot-path among 
the rocks, to put iron railings, such as 
one finds on the cheminée of the Bré- 
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vent or on the “Mauvais Pas” of the 
Mer de Glace, up this path, and if 
possible to do this on the far aréte, so 
as to avoid the traverse of the stone- 
swept couloir. If this is done the 
aiguille could be ascended by a fast 
climber in an hour and a half, and he 
could go on from this summit to the 
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summit of Mont Blane in three and a 
half to four hours. Not only would 
this be a considerable saving of time 
on the Grands-Mulets route, but it 
would be much less fatiguing, and— 
this last is a point which will carry 
the day in most doubtful cases—far 
less costly. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio’s new novel, “Il 
Fuoco” is announced for early publi- 
cation in Milan. 


The publication of the “Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett” has been unavoidably postponed 
until next year. 


A sixpenny edition of “Through the 
Looking Glass” has been published in 
England. Last year the book went 
into its 61st thousand, and “Alice in 
Wonderland” went into its 80th thou- 
sand. 


Professor L. Campbell’s lectures on 
“Religion in Greek Literature” which 
the Longmans have just published, 
were delivered by Professor Camp- 
bell as Gifford Lecturer at St. An- 
drews in 1894 and 1895, but have been 
revised in the light of the later liter- 
ature of the subject. 


A portion of the library of the late 
William Morris is soon to be sold at 
auction. It consists mainly of early 
printed books and ancient illumi- 
nated MSS. An element of personal in- 
terest attaches to the volumes, be- 
cause they were collected by Mr. 
Morris as an inspiration in his work 
as a printer and decorator. 


A London bookseller recently an- 
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nounced for sale “two newly-discov- 
ered works,” by Thackeray, “King 
Glumpus” 1837, and “The Exquisites” 
1839; and both were immediately 
bought by an American book-collector 
for $1,000. It was thought that this 
copy of “The Exquisites” was the 
only one in existence outside of the 
British Museum, but another copy has 
since been offered for sale. 


Mr. Watts-Dunton, who kept the 
manuscript of “Aylwin” for many 
years without printing, is said to have 
been so encouraged by the reception 
accorded that story that he has made 
two other novels ready for the press. 
Whether these also have been for a 
long time in his keeping is not stated. 


Mr. Lowell’s volume “Among My 
Books” holds so established a place 
among literary essays that it seems a 
mistake to select that title for a col- 
lection of essays reprinted from the 
pages of Literature. There is an in- 
congruity, also, in the use of the sin- 
gular pronoun, as a round dozen of 
essayists are represented in the vol- 
ume. 


“The Bookworm” in the Academy 
reports thet it has been recently sug- 
gested that Mr. Andrew Lang is not an 
individual at all, but a_ syndicate 
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formed for the production of readable 
letter-press. In partial contirmation of 
this view it is mentioned that the list 
of Mr. Lang’s writings as given in the 
catalogue of the British Museum Li- 
‘brary now fills eleven columns. 


In the English, but not in the Ameri- 
ean edition of Mr. Kipling’s “The 
Seven Seas” appears this quatrain: 

QUEBEC. 
IK'rom thy gray scarp I view 
scornful eyes 

Ignoble broils of freedom most un- 

free; 
Fear nothing, mother, where the car- 
rion lies 

That unclean bird must be. 


with 


One wonders whether it is to the 
prudence of the poet or the publisher 
that we owe the omission of these 
rather venomous lines from the edi- 
tion intended for American readers. 


The Dean of Bristol, Dr. Pigou, in 
his recently-published volume, “Phases 
«ot My Life” tells these stories of 
other Deans: 


Dean Hook had a habit of thinking 
aloud. On one occasion, while the 
offertory sentences were being read, 
and when this one was read, “Zac- 
eheus stood forth and said unto the 
Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor,’ the Dean 
was heard to say—“Much too much; 
most unnecessary on the part of Zac- 
cheus. 1 shall not give any more 
than usual.” 

Dean Burgon has been heard to say, 
on reading a Lesson, “Here endeth 
the first lesson, but why it should end 
here I do not know.” 


The panels of the reredos recently 
erected to the memory of Christina 
Rossetti in Christ Church, Woburn 
Square, London, are filled by paintings 
of Christ and the evangelists, which 
were designed by the late Sir Edwin 
Burne-Jones. One of the dedicatory 
prayers offered by the Bishop of Dur- 
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ham was written by Miss Rossetti 
herself. It was in these words: 

vu God, whom not having seen, we 
love, and kuuw for that which, not 
knowing, we desire, bring us home to 
Thee, each of us, all of us, from any 
height or depth, at any time, with or 
without anything, or in all things; only 
bring us, ourselves, our very selves, all 
ourselves, to Thine own Presence, 
which is our home; bringing us home 
one to anower, all home to Thee; by 
Him who is our way and our door, 
Thy Son, our only hope, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


A correspondent of The Academy. 
writing regarding fac-similes 
lately printed in that journal, says: 


sole 


It would be interesting to know how 
many of your readers were able to 
read, without unduly straining their 
eyes, the handwriting of Mr. Henley 
and of the late Mr. Harold Frederic in 
your last issue. In each case the writ- 
ing was exceptionally clear, but so 
small that it could be read only with 
great ditticulty by eyes of average 
strength. Do writers for the press 
ever realize that in writing illegibly or 
in the microscopic style now so com- 
mon, they are unconsciously inflicting 
2 great amount of suffering upon that 
much-abused craftsman, the composi 
tor, and robbing him of a considerable 
percentage of his weekly wage? Bad 
writing or good, the compositor has to 
pick up his thousands of types before 
he gets an hour’s pay. If this fact 
were more widely known, perhaps suc- 
cessful literary men might take some 
pains to write clearly, and thus save 
many an industrious and intelligent 
workman from pecuniary loss and 
premature blindness. 

Authors who cannot be moved by 
humane consideration for the printer 
may perhaps be somewhat affected by 
the fact that legible, and especially 
type-written, manuscript, has a far 
better chance of editorial acceptance 
than that which is carelessly prepared. 
Editors are but human, and have 
some regard for their own eyesight. 
Only authors of established reputa- 
tion can afford to affect illegibility. 
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THE BEST THOUGHT OF THE LAST EIGHT YEARS ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 


is to be found in the back volumes of the Review. Vols.1.-XVI. (Jan. 1891 - Dec. 1898), bound, 
$60.00; unbound, £50.00. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, VOLS. I-XNV, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Articles for 1899 include 

Principals that Should Govern the Adjustment of Teachers’ Salaries. By Hugh Kelly, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the New York Board of Education.—A Gusinses Man’s Observations 
on the Work of the Public Schools. By James McCreery, Esq., Merchant, of New York—Contemporary 
Educational Thought in Ameriea. By Professor Albert Leonard, of Syracuse University.—The Teach 
ing Profession and Civil Service Eximinations. By C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the School Bulletin.—The 
future of the High School. By Professor Edmund J. James, of the University of Chicago.—Education of 
Criminals. By Professor Cesare Lombroso, of Turin.—The School System of Ohio. By Dr. Emerson 
E. White.—Observations of European Education By President Edwin A. Alderman, of the University 
of North Carolina,+The Study of History. By Miss Anna B. Thompson, of Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass.—The Difference Between Animals and Plants. By Professor George J. Peirce, of 
Stanford University. 

Sir Joshua Fitch, M. Gabriel Compayre, and Professor Dr, Ch, Ufer will continue to write regularly 
on New Educational Literature and Movements in Great Britain, France, and Germany, respectively. 


HENRY HOLT & CO, 29 West 23d Street, New York. 








FACTS. 


, That the CHAPERONE MAGA- 
It is a Fact ZINE is the best Illustrated Wo- 


man’s Monthly at $1.00 per year. 





That no offer has ever been made 
by publishers than can compare 

Itisa Fact with the one we now present. No 
other Magazine has ever attempted 
it. 


That if you have read this far you 


It is a Fact will want to know more about this 


offer. 





The Offer Boiled Down. 


We will give you 100 exquisitely en- 
graved visiting cards and a finely engraved 
copper plate if you will obtain four yearly 
paid in advance subscribers to the CHAPE- 
RONE MAGAZINE at $1.00 per year. You 
have four friends who want this beautiful 
Magazine, and you can readily secure four 
subscribers. Why not try it. 










ADDRESS 


CHAPERONE 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHING 
COPMPANY, 


2811 LOCUST STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 








: your friends 


. to 
ave the America’s 
National 5 Brightest — 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 








’ 


See that 3 months 


ONLY subscription 


Magazine. Magazine 





Send 18 cents in stamps for a 
3 months’ subscription to the 


October, 
November, [89O8. 


December, 


We want 100,000 new subscribers 
before January Ist, 


- And this is the way 


——$—_ a 


we are going to do it. 


Don't delay, and have your 
subscription booked early. 
Address 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 


91 BEDFORD STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. | 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES NOV. 30, 1898. 
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. CRLDREN 









urrent Literature 


& Information 


AN INSTRUCTIVE MAGAZINE. 
| BEST THOUGHTS OF WORLD’S 
BEST THINKERS % # 2 # st 


DEPARTMENTS 

















Garden, Field and Forest 
Animal 


i 
Life | 









Science, Invention and Industry 
Book List—What to Read, etc. 
Current Literary Thought 

The Little Encyclopedia ’ 
Talks with Correspondents ADVENT( 
Over the Wine and Walnuts 

Sayings of the Children 

Character Sketch Book 
Sport, Suecgeation, Adventure 
Statistic, Historic, endary 

Table Talks, Eating, Drinking 

Unusual, Ghostly, Superstitious 

Wit and Humor of the Press 
Pen Pictures of Travel 

























Poetry, etc., etc. 
THE POINT 
The subscription of CURRENT 
LITERAT INFORMA TION 








is $3 a year—25c.a number. We would | i, 
|| like to have your name on out list of sub- i} "Faia 

|| seribers. If you would like to study the y “Oy 
publication before you subscribe, we will || 

w | send it on trial for 3 months for 25c., HOSTLY 


=4 | to cover postage and labor involved. 
KE 























Address Subscription Department 


, 
CURRENT LITERATURE | 
PUBLISHING COMPANY | 

Bryant Building, New York bi 


we 














Immortality. 


A NEW MAGAZINE. 
J.C. F. GRUMBINE, Author and Lect- 
urer, edits the above Magazine, which is 
published for the Order of the White Rose. 
it is a quarterly of fifty pages, and is meta- 
physical. Contributors: Annie Besant, 
W. J. Colville, Franz Hartmann, Cora L. 
V.Richmond, Jerome A. Anderson, Swami 
Saradananda, and Abhayananda. All arti- 
cles written under inspiration and illumin- 
ation. Subscription one dollar a year; 
single or sample copies, 25 cts. 


Clairvoyance, 
Its Nature, Law and Unfoldment. 


How to unfold the Clairvoyant vision, 
see and converse with spirits, enter at will 
the spiritual world, and become a seer and 
adept. Absolutely what it purports to be. 
Cloth, price $3.50. 


Psychometry: 


How to Unfold and Realize Divination 
and Illumination. Price 50 cts. 





Address 
J.C. F. GRUMBINE, Editor and Author, 
STATION M. CHICAGO. 





The - - 


Overland 
Monthly 


- Established 1868 by 
Bret Harte, 





OFFERS... 


TEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ateither the Leland Stanford Jr. University 
or the University of California, 


In Open Competition to all who aid in extending 
its circulation. 

These Scholarships include from One to Four 
Years’ Course, including board, jodging and free 
railway fare to the University from any part ot 
the United States or Canada. 

Candidates have a year for preparation; but it 
no preparation is needed, such as comply with 
the conditions may enter the University next 
term, August, 1898. 


«+» THE OVERLAND MONTHLY ... 


is the only representative magazine of the virile 
West. For twenty-nine years it sold for $3.00 a 
year. Itis now only $1.00a year. Ivisthe size of 
McClure’s, and is superbly illustrated. 
Send 5 cts. for sample copy, or stamped 
envelope for particulars of scholarships. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





The Bankers’ Magazine. 


Oldest Bankers’ Publication in the 
United States; largest circulation ; 
contains Practical information on 
Banking and Finance. Terms $5 
a Year. 


The Bankers’ Directory. 


Issued semi-annually—January and 
July. Price $3 a copy ; with mar- 
ginal index, $4. 


The 
Bankers’ Reference Book. 


Reports and Credit Ratings of 
Banks and Bankers for confidential 
use. Terms on application. 


Bradford, Rhodes & Co., Publishers, 
78 William St., New York. 





THE AMERICAN KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


Gives its readers a broad and progres- 
sive treatment of Domestic Science. 
Its standpoint is distinctively education - 

al; its methods are always practical. 

It is not an exponent of society fads 

It does not voice the theories of any 
one school or society ; its policy is to 
give American Women the benet:: 
of every possible improvement in 
household management. 

Its contents, therefore, include the re- 
sults of expert scientific experiment 
and the tried wisdom of practical 
house-keepers. 

Its aim is in establishing an individual 
and municipal housekeeping that 
shall be simple and healthful, scien- 
tific and reasonable. 


Mary J. Lincoln and Anna Barrows, Editors. 
Write for a free sample, to the 





; HOME SCIENCE PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 








